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H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR. 
(W\HE admirable portrait 

which we issue this 
week of Prince Arthur, the 
thirdsonandseventh child of 
our Queen, is copied from 
a photograph published by 
special permission of his 
royal highness, and sent to | 
us from Canada, where it 
was taken towards the end | 
of last year on the occasion | 
of the Prince’s visit. 

His Royal Highness not 
having taken any active 
part in public duties, a few 
facts only of personal his- 
tory will suffice. He was 
born on May 1, 1850, and 
received the names of Ar- 
thur William Patrick Al- 
bert. He is a K.G., and, 
entering the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 1867, 


he passed through the va- 
rious grades of service neces- 
sary to qualify him for a 
commission, and after due 
examination became  at- 
tached as Lieutenant to 
the Royal Horse Artillery. 
Following the example of 
his royal brothers, he shortly 
afterwards set out on an 
extended tour, his royal 
highness sailing from Bir- 
kenhead for New York 
the second week in April 
of last year, in the Inman 
steamer City of Paris, en 
route for Canada. There 
he was right royally wel- 
comed, and his visit to 
Prince Edward Island, 
made at the special request 
of the Queen, was assuredly 
not only one of interest to 
his royal highness, but of 
unqualified satisfaction to 
the inhabitants. He has 
since visited the United 
States, and at the date of 
the latest advices—the 29th 
ult.—was being completely 

lionized at Washington. 
Ten years ago, it will be remembered, New York 
went wild over the Prince of Wales ; a grand ball was 
given, under the management of the Common Council 
and the City Fathers, who went into the thine with 
such zest that when the bills came to be paid it was 
found that each City Father and Common Councilman 
had used on the occasion no less than eighty-four pairs 
of kid gloves, for which the municipal treasury was 
charged ! Prince Arthur, who left Montreal on the 
previous afternoon, and arrived in New York on the 
2\st ult., had intimated in advance his wish to decline 
ety oe ceremonies, and his wishes were respected, 
7 was, nevertheless, most cordially received. 
ays later the Prince started for Washington, 
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H.R.H. 


PRINCE ARTHUR. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


where he arrived with Mr. Thornton, Lieut.-Colonel 
Elphinstone, and the other members of his party, on 
the Saturday afternoon, after a journey of two hun- 
dred and thirty-two miles in nine hours, in a special 
carriage, or “car,” containing a drawing-room, a 
saloon, and a kitchen, in which a dinner was prepared 
en route. When, subsequently, Mr. Thornton in- 
troduced the Prince to the President, the latter took 
him cordially by the hand, bade him welcome to the 
United States, and hoped that he would carry away 
with him pleasant recollections of his visit, The 
Prince, in very well chosen words, expressed his obli- 
gations for the many courtesies he had already re- 
ceived since his first arrival in the country, and the 
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great interest and pleasure 
he had felt in what he had 
seen. After the other gen- 
tlemen of the party had 
been presented to the Presi- 
dent, the latter conducted 
Prince Arthur to the Red 
Room, where Mrs. Grant 
received him with great 
cordiality. 

As to the impression pro- 
duced by the Prince on the 
people of the American 
capital, all accounts agree 
in stating that it was a 
most remarkably favourable 
one, and that he really 
fascinated “the stern Re- 
publicans.” Of a grand ball 
given in his honour by 
the British Minister, Mr. 
Thornton, the most glow- 
ing accounts have reached 
us from various correspon- 
dents. Half of Washington 
was congregated in front of 
the Masonic Hall, where 
the ball was to take place, 
and the happy, envied, 
and fluttered 500, who 
had received the priceless 
card containing Mr. and 
Mrs. Thornton’s request for 
the pleasure of their com- 
pany, began to arrive. But 
here is an account supplied 
by a fair eye-witness :— 


The riches of Admiral Dahl- 
greu’s ship had come on shore, 
and the hall flamed and blos- 
somed witb bunting. This 
kind of tapestry is not without 
its beauty, and as great taste 
had been displayed in the ar- 
rangement of the flags the effect 
was pleasing and unigue. At 
the head and foot of the hall 
the star-spangled banner and 
the crimson royal standard 
were draped together, and 
around the walls the flags of 
every other nation hung in 
festoons tied up with garlands 
of laurel. But the great charm 
of the room was the wreaths of 
flowers with which its windows 
and alcoves were filled, load- 
ing the air with fragrance. 
Mrs. Thornton was in the 
room when I arrived, and a 
few moments later the music 
of the Coronation March an- 
nounced the approach of the 
Prince. He entered the room 
accompanied by Col. Elphinstone and Lieutenant Pickard. 
The Prince wore the gorgeous uniform of a British officer, 
as did also his companions. I shall never after this hear the 
Declaration of Independence read without a mental protest 
against the rashness and the stupidity of our ancestors. The 
company arrived rapidly, but it was not until eleven o’clock 
that the President, with Mrs. Grant and the Cabinet 
Ministers, arrived. The Prince, the President, Mrs. Grant, 
Mrs. Thornton, the diplomatic corps, whose raiment blazed 
with orders and decorations, the members of the Cabinet, and 
the justices of the Supreme Court, gathered in a group upon 
a platform at the upper end of the hall, while we humbler 
folks worshipped from afar. Mrs. Grant wore a crimson 
velvet train and white satin tablier, with a pearl He 
around her handsome neck. Mrs. Thornton wore 2 whi 1 
satin withfan overskirt of blue. The first dance was 4 Pare 
rille, in which Mrs. Grant danced with the Prince, and /'rs. 
Thornton with the President. 
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By Anna GRAHAM, 


Author of “ Too Late,” “‘ The Old Man’s Story,” ce. 
eee Seen 


CHAPTER I. 


THEY certainly 
made a_ profound 
mistake—papa and 
mamma and the rest 
of them—when they 
christened her El- 
frida. What could 
such a merry, danc- 
ing little embodi- 
ment of fun and 
mischief do with a 
pompous three-syl- 
labled name like 
this? They per- 
ceived the mistake 
before it was three 
summers old, and 
called the little one 
Elf; and as Elf 
grew in years she 
also grew in likeness 
to the first division 
of hername. There 
; : / was something very 
elfish in the way in which she flitted hither and thither, 
upstairs and downstairs, with a lightness and speed that 
seemed almost independent of feet, and laughed at you 
through windows and pounced on you from behind doors, 
and pelted you from queer hiding-places, and was here 
and there and everywhere all in a breath. There was 
something elfish even in the saucy sparkle of her great 
dark eyes and the toss of her short crisp curls. 

If the tea was found to be flavoured with salt instead 
of sugar, or the broom was discovered in a dark passage 
nook at a ghostly hour, arrayed in a long white robe de 
nuit and surmounted by a night-capped turnip, or the 
superannuated housedog was seen gazing in stupid, dumb 
perplexity upon the world through the medium of grand- 
pa’s spectacles, or the gas went out with a pop just when 
everybody was delightfully busy, or Harry’s gay smoking 
cap—‘‘ the last love-gift of his lady fair ’—was stuck in 
the midst of the cherry-tree as a terror to marauding 
sparrows, everybody knew who had done it; no one for 
an instant thought of imputing such misdemeanours to 
Fanny, who monopolised, in appearance at least, all the 
dignity in the family. 

There were those who thought that she enjoyed a 
monopoly of the beauty also, or at least the lion’s share 
of it, and Fanny privately held the same opinion herself. 
She thought Elf’s dark but sparkling little face, with its 
great brown laughing eyes, was a relief, not to say a foil, 
to her own even delicacy of feature, and the blonde 
brightness of her pink and white complexion and anburn 
air and blue eyes. Meanwhile Elf’s little tiny figure— 
tiny still, but none the less attractive for that—was srow- 
ing day by day into grace and roundness of outline. and 
her dark and once rather sallow skin lishtine up into 
softness and clearness, and flushing into tenderest rose and 
coral tints. And people forgot that they had always con- 
sidered her mouth decidedly large, and found out that 
she had surpassingly beautiful eyes and the brightest 
smile in the world. r 

Fanny’s perception of all this was just faintly dawning 
when a remark that she chanced to overhear from Georco 
Curtis, a friend of her brother Harry, suddenly threw a 
whole flood of light upon it. 

“What a pretty little fairy your sister is, Harry ; the 
dark-eyed one, I mean. She has the most bewitching eyes 
I ever saw.” 

Now George Curtis was exceptionally good-looking and 
agreeable, and Fanny had come, some little time ago, to 
the conclusion that he was the most fascinating man she 
had ever met, and also that the frequency of his visits to 
the eae ve not due entirely to his friendship with 
Harry. After this it was but a step to another conclu- 
sion more gratifying still; her own pretty face must be 
the magnet that drew him evening after evening to Rose 
Villa, with his books, his flowers, and his music, his plans 
for picnic and boating parties, and his eyer. pleasant 
words and ways. Now, with a sudden sick misgiving 
she asked of herself, was Elf the attraction after all? It 
was astonishing, now that she came to look into the 
matter, upon how slight a foundation she had built her 
exultant and too confident hopes. It seemed to crumble 


into nothingness beneath her feet as she looked. Admiring 
glances, and winsome words and smiles, and courteous 
attentions and offerings of bouquets and books—these 
only were the bases of her bright aerial castles. And 
might not Elf have her dreams too, and with quite as good 
reason? To be sure she might. But what could the 
merry, teasing little gipsy know about love ? 
The next day there was a picnic party to Broomhill- 
park, which both girls had been anticipating for weeks, 
and Fanny resolved to watch George Curtis narrowly. 


It was a pleasant drive through the’ deep green lanes, 
where the May-day sky looked its bluest and loveliest in a 
setting of elm boughs, and the waving tree shadows 
chased the sun spots lazily to and fro over the grass- 
seamed road beneath the horses’ feet, and the hedgerows 
were all aglow with their spring jewellery of flowers—the 
pure white stars of the stitchwort, the blue-capped spires 
of the delicate germander speedwell, and the rosy blooms 
of the cranesbill. Jest, song, and laughter seemed the 
order of the time. George Curtis sat between the sisters, 
making a very fair division of his attentions ; but when 
they all alighted and stood under the great chestnuts in 
the park Fanny watched his movements with a beating 
heart. Surely he would attach himself to her side. She 
knew she was looking her best in the white muslin and 
blue ribbons that so well suited her blonde beauty ; but 
Elf—she, too, was bewilderingly bright and pretty in her 
costume of white and green, and _ her coquettish little hat 
with its long white plume that danced in company with 
her curls. 

‘¢ What shall we do first?” said Fanny. 
are you going ?” 

Elf’s ribbons were fluttering half-way down a ferny 
glade before the answer came. ~~ 

“‘T am going to try to lose myself in this wilderness of 
braken. I wonder if anybody will think me worth the 
trouble of looking for ? 

‘Pll do better than look for you; TIl see that you 
don’t get lost,” shouted George Curtis, plunging knee- 
deep into the braken in pursuit. 

Fanny stood and watched the two till they reached the 
bottom of the slope and passed into the shadow of a thick 
pine grove, and then turned away, feeling much more 
inclined to cry than to join in the merriment around her. 


‘¢ Elf, where 
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Elf and her companion did not make their appearance 
until the dinner was spread on the grass in a delightful 
rural fashion, and then Elf’s cheeks were glowing and her 
great dark eyes almost dazzling with light. Fanny 
noticed that a bunch of late primroses and dog violets 
were superadded to the plume in her hat, and that a 
Similar cluster adorned George’s button-hole. There 
was no more pleasure for her that day. 

The party drove home at last by the light of ‘‘ the 
young May moon,” and Fanny, saying that she was tired 
out, went directly to her chamber, where Elf, who shared 
it with her, found her shortly afterwards with her head 
upon the dressing-table, sobbing passionately. Elf 
stopped short, staring in astonishment. 

‘What can possibly be the matter?” she inquired. 
‘Did you think Ada Harris had on a prettier dress than 
yours ; or wasn’t Tom Thornhill sufficiently devoted ?” 

*“As if I—I—1 cared for Tom Thornhill,” was the 
sobbing reply. 

*¢ What is the matter then ?” 

‘* Don’t ask me, Elf ; you—you don’t care, I’m sure !” 

‘Yes I do care, sis; you know Ido. Who has been 
vexing you ?” 

There was a perfect storm of sobs, amid which Elf dis- 
tinguished some mysterious allusions to a broken heart. 

‘What is that you say?” she exclaimed, drawing 
nearer and looking by this time sufficienlly interested. 
‘¢Somebody has broken your heart? Just tell me who 
the wretch is, and I'll let him know, as sure as my name’s 
Elf!” 

Fanny lifted her flushed and tear-stained face, and 
turned it upon her young sister with a sudden outburst 
of jealous anger. 

‘Don’t stand there mocking me, don’t ; you know you 
are breaking my heart—you and George between you. 
But what do you care for that? Go, and leave me to my 
misery. I wish I hadnever been born.” And down went 
the pretty head again upon the table in a paroxysm of 
crying. 

Elf drew close to her now—her face pale and still, and 
her eyes full of a strange light. 

‘Fanny, what are you talking about? What is it that 
you mean by saying that Iam breaking your heart—I and 
George ?. Do you care for him !” 

‘¢ More than for all the world ; he is everything to me ; 
if I lose him I shall die,” was the vehement rejoinder. 
Fanny’s dignity, it will be seen, was more in appearance 
than in reality. Her sobs had their own way for a time, 
Elf standing before her as still and silent, and about as 
unsympathetic too, Fanny thought, as if she had been 
carved out of stone. Atlast she spoke. 

“‘Don’t cry in that way, Fanny, but tell if there is 
anything I can do to remove your trouble. Are you sure 
that George does not care for you?” 

‘¢ TJ think he used to ; and I believe he would again 
if you were not here. Oh, Elf, dear Elf, don’t take away 
from me the only heart I ever cared to win. You don't 
love him as I do, I am sure.” 

‘¢Love him as youdo? No, I don’t,” was her prompt 
reply, and if there was in it a touch of sarcasm or a 
double meaning, Fanny failed to perceive it; she took 
the words ia their most literal sense. 

‘¢No, I was sure you didn’t. You have not very deep 
feelings, Elf. 

‘Perhaps not. Well, what do you wish me to do ?” 

“ Couldn’t you pay a long visit to Aunt Emma? You 
know she has written several times inviting us to spend 
the summer with her in town.” 

Elf stood in musing attitude, her face averted from 
Fanny’s view, but presently she turned and looked long 
and earnestly into her sister’s eyes. 

‘‘Fanny,” she said, ‘fare you sure that you love 
George—really love him? Don’t you remember, when 
we were both little girls, how you cried for the great wax 
doll Aunt Emma sent me, and how, after I had given it 
up to you, you cared little for it, and left it lying one 
day in the hot sun till it was quite spoiled? Remember, 
it is a human doll you are crying for now.” 

“¢ He is all the world to me, I tell you!” protested 
Fanny, vehemently. ‘‘I shall die if he will not love me.” 

‘¢Then [ will go,” said Elf. 
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‘¢ Well, fairy, whither away ?” 

The voice unmistakeably belonged to George Curtis, 
and Elf reined in her horse, biting her lip with vexation 
as she did so. 

“To enjoy the last gallop this summer over the heath. 
I am going to London to-morrow.” 

“‘T> London !” echoed George Curtis, blankly, as he 
walked his handsome bay mare neck and neck with her 
glossy thoroughbred. ‘‘ What for ?” 

‘‘Oh, to get some of the country rust rubbed off and 
learn young-ladyism, so that when I come back I shall 
be considered sufficiently dignified to bear the whole of 
the name so obligingly bestowed on me in baptism, and 
not be called Elf, as if I were nothing but a mischievous 
spirit.” 

George Curtis felt and looked like an injured man. 
What right had she to be so willing to go to London and 
leave him ? 

‘¢ And are you really 
town ?” he demanded. 

‘“‘Yes, Aunt Emma fears I am growing a veritable 
little savage, and is anxious to polish off a few of my 
angularities amongst her fashionable friends. Won’t it 
be delightful ?” 

‘So that’s it, is it,” said he, looking desperately 
aggrieved, 

There fell a long pause, during which Elf hummed a 
waltz, and tapped an accompaniment to it on her horse’s 
neck. It was George who broke the silence, 

‘There is something that I have been wanting to say 
to you—something I should like to say before you go,” 
he began, speaking rather awkwardly ; for her light, un- 
concerned manner was very disconcerting to him at that 
moment. ‘Can you guess what it is, Elf? Do you care 
to hear it ?” 

‘Tf it won’t take long, or if you think it will be good 
enough to compensate me for the loss of my gallop this 
fine morning. Will it (2 
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“T fear not,” answered Curtis, coldly. “‘I will not de- 
tain you longer, Miss Elf.” 

‘Now what’s the use of being cross? Don’t you want 
a gallop, too ?” 

‘‘ Not at present. I have the honour to wish you good 
morning.” And he raised his hat with formal courtesy 
and turned his horse’s head. 

“Well, @ demain,” Elf called after him. ‘‘I hope I 
am not rude; but really the weather is so exhilarating, 
and Roderick wants to be off.” ’ 

“The heartless little flirt,” said George, bitterly, as he 
rode off in an opposite direction. ‘‘ What a fool I was to 
fancy she cared for me.” ; : 

Elf went to London, and thence from time to time 
came sundry characteristic letters, detailing her town 
experiences, over some of which Fanny laughed herself 
hoarse. 

No; Elf was certainly not possessed of very warm or 
deep feelings. It had not cost her asingle pang to resign 
this captivating man who might have been her lover ; and 
Fanny was very self-complacent over her own superiority 
in depth and tenderness of feeling. But she grew terribly 
uneasy as the weeks went by and George did not propose, 
and, what was worse, did not seem to have any idea of 
proposing. Had he really cared so much for Elf as to 
be incapable of caring for anybody else? She had not ex- 
pected this. 


(To be continued.) 


Gan it be Crue? 


i 
CHAPTER ILI. 


UNDER FULL SAIL. 


ORE than a year has passed 
away since the events nar- 
rated in our first chapter took 
place, and the curtain now 
rises on a far different scene 
—a dinner party in one of 
the most splendid of the 
gorgeous mansions on Madi- 
son-avenue, New York. 

Mrs. Walton Rutherford, 
the giver of the entertain- 

ment in question, was a 

member of a class unhappily 

now fast dying out of New 

York society—one of those 

ladies of high social position 

and ancient lineage who adorn the station which they 
occupy as much by their virtues as by their social talents. 
A high-minded, pure-souled matron, a devoted wife and 
mother, as well as a queen of society, inheriting the noble 
qualities of her forefathers as well as their great estates— 
such was the lady who presided over the brilliant festivity 
we are about to describe. She had been left for many 
years a widow, and her surviving children—two sons, 
Clement and MHorace—were both of mature age; 
Horace, the younger, being just thirty years old, 
and Clement, the elder, some seven years his senior. 
Mrs. Rutherford herself was a few years over sixty. A 
year or two before the period at which our story opens 
a terrible misfortune had befallen her. Amaurosis—that 
most insidions and unmanageable of diseases of the eye 
—had attacked her vision, and in a few months after it 
declared itself she was totally, hopelessly blind. But, 
although debarred by her infirmity from going into 
society, she still received her friends in her own house ; 
and her evening receptions and elegant dinners were 
always cited as being among the most agreeable and suc- 
cessful entertainments of the season. 

Another sorrow had recently come to trouble the calm 
of her honoured and tranquil existence—the marriage of 
her eldest son. Clement Rutherford, unlike any other 
member of the family, was a cold, reserved man, un- 
pleasant in temper and disagreeable in manner. When 
he was still quite a boy, his mother’s only sister, 
Miss Mira Van Vleyden, had died, and had _ be- 
queathed to him the large fortune which she had 
inherited conjointly with Mrs. Rutherford from her 
father, the two sisters being the only children of Schuyler 
Van Vleyden. She was a soured, morose old maid, and 
probably saw some congeniality of disposition in her 
eldest nephew which caused her to single him out as her 
heir. After he attained to years of manhood, he always 
manifested a decided antipathy to ladies’ society and 
was generally looked upon as a confirmed old bachelor ; 
so that when he announced to his mother the fact of his 
engagement to Mrs. Archer’s pretty governess, Miss 
Nugent, her distress of mind was fully equalled by her 
astonishment. The match met with her strongest disap- 
proval, as was perhaps to have been expected ; for it was 
hardly probable, at any rate, that she, the oldest survi- 
ving representative of the old Knickerbocker family, the 
Van Vleydens, an acknowledged leader of society by the 
triple right of wealth, birth, and intelligence, should be 
inclined to welcome very warmly as a daughter-in-law 
the penniless beauty who had been occupied for some 


months past in teaching Mrs, Archer’s little daughters 
the rudiments of French and music. Moreover, the 


investigations and inquiries respecting the young lady’s 
origin, which she had at once caused to be instituted on 
hearing of her son’s engagement, had revealed a state of 
affairs which had placed Miss Nugent in a very unenvi- 
able light. Her parents were well born, though poor. 
She was the daughter of a curate in the north of England 
who had lost his young wife by heart disease when Marion 
was but a few months old, and two years later Mr. 
Nugent died of consumption, leaving his little daughter 
to the care of his unmarried and elderly brother, the 
Rey. Walter Nugent, who, though the living he held was 
but a small one, contrived to rear and educate his niece 
as his own child. He had only allowed her to leave him and 
ecome a governess on the assurance of the village physi- 
cian that her health was seriously impaired, and that a sea 
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voyage and complete change of scene would prove the 
best and surest of restoratives. But the pained, though 
manly, tone of the letter in which he replied to Mrs. 
Rutherford’s inquiries had prepossessed that warm- 
hearted, high-minded lady. most strongly against her 
future daughter-in-law. ‘‘I loved Marion always as 
though she were my child,” wrote Mr. Nugent, ‘and I 
cannot but look upon her total neglect of me since her 
arrival in America as being wholly inexcusable. She has 
never even written me one line since her departure, and 
I learned of her safe arrival only by the newspapers. I 
can but infer from her obstinate and persistent silence 
that she wishes to sever all ties between herself and me, 
and I have resigned myself to the prospect of a lonely 
and cheerless old age. I trust that she may be happy in 
the brilliant marriage which, you say, she is about to 
make, and I can assure her that her old uncle will never 
disturb her in her new prosperity.” 

Mrs. Rutherford had one long, stormy interview with 
her eldest son, and learning therein that his determina- 
tion to marry Miss Nugent was fixed and unalterable, 
she had, with commendable wisdom, accepted the situa- 
tion, and resolved to so order the conduct of herself and 
her relatives as to give the scandalous world no room for 
that contemptuous pity and abundant gossip which an 
open rupture between herself and her son would doubt- 
less have occasioned. 

The manner of the wooing had been in this wise : John 
Archer, a sober, staid gentleman of great wealth, was 
Clement Rutherford’s most intimate friend, and natu- 
rally, when the Archers moved into their new and splendid 
villa at Newport, Clement was invited to spend a few 
weeks with them—an invitation which he readily ac- 
cepted. A few days after bis arrival Mrs. Archer, who 
was a pretty, lively little coquette, not in the least sobered 
by some thirteen years of married life, offered to drive 
him out in her little phaeton. ‘‘ John has just given me 
a new pair of ponies,” she said ; ‘‘such perfect beauties 
and so gentle that I long to drive them.” So the pretty 
stylish equipage, with its fair driver and faultless ap- 
pointments, made its first appearance that afternoon on 
the well-known ‘‘ Avenue ” (the fashionable drive of New 
York), and also, I am sorry to say, its last; for the 
‘* gentle beauties” aforesaid, excited to emulation by the 
number of spirited steeds around them, became ambitious 
of distinction, and sought for and decidedly obtained it 
by running away, thereby overturning the phaeton, 
breaking the harness, bruising Mrs. Archer severely, and 
dislucating Mr, Rutherford’s ankle. 

Mrs. Archer was as wel! as ever in a few days, but the 
injuries received by her guest proved sufliciently serious 
to compel him to maintain a recumbent position for a 
long time, and prevented him from walking for several 
weeks. She made every arrangement possible for his 
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comfort, and she had a charming little reception-room on 
the ground floor, adjoining the library, fitted up as a bed 
chamber, and installed him there ; so that as soon as he 
was able to quit his bed for a sofa, he could be 
wheeled into the latter apartment, and there en- 
joy the distractions of literature and society. For 
a few days after he made his first appearance 
there his lovely hostess was all attention and de- 
votion; but finding that he was anything but 
an agreeable or impressionable companion, she soon 
wearied of his society. Mr. Archer, shortly after the 
accident had taken place, had been summoned from home 
by important business connected with some mining 
property which he possessed ; so Mrs. Archer, thus left 
with the entertainment of her most uncongenial guest ex- 
clusively confided to her care, came speedily to the con- 
clusion that he was a nuisance, and began to look about 
for a substitute to relieve her from her unwelcome duties. 
She decided that her pretty governess, who spoke French 
so well, and sang little French chansonettes so sweetly, 
and got herself up in such a charming manner, giving 80 
much “chic” and style even to the simplest of toilettes, 
was just the person to take upon herself the task of 
amusing the uninteresting invalid. 


‘¢ Do look after Mr. Rutherford a little, there’s a dear, 
good creature,” whispered Mrs. Archer confidentially, to 
Miss Nugent. ‘He is dreadfully tiresome, to be sure, 
but John thinks the world of him, you know, and it 
would not exactly do to leave him alone all the time. I 
wish him to receive every attention while he is in the 
house, of course; but as for sitting for hours at a time 
with him in that stuffy little library—just in the height 
of the season, too—why, I cannot think of doing Wenge Lt 
you will just go and sit with him sometimes and read to 
him a litile it will be an absolnte charity tome. Pll sce 
that Alice and Emily do not get into any mischief.” 

So Miss Nugent was definitely installed as reader and 
garde malade in general, and Clement Rutherford soon 
learned to await her coming with impatience and to 
welcome her with delight. All his life long will he re- 
member those summer days, when her voice and the low 
plash of the far-off ocean waves wove themselves together 
into music as she read, and when the blue splendours of 
her lustrous eyes lent a new meaning to the poet’s story 
as it flowed in melodious verses from her lips. Then 
came a day when the book was laid aside, and the im- 
passioned utterances of poetry g+ve place to the more 
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prosaic but not less fervent accents of a newly-awakened 
passion. Cold, silent, and morose as Clement Rutherford 
had always been, it had so happened that but few women 
had ever attempted to attract him, notwithstanding his 
wezlth and social position ; and the interested motives of 
those few had been so apparent that he had been re- 
pelled and disgusted, instead of being fascinated, by their 
wiles ; so that Miss Nugent’s grace and beauty and syren 
charms proved all too potent for his unoccupied, though 
icy, heart to resist ; and thus it chanced that the day 
before Mr. Rutherford left Newport he astonished his 
hostess by requesting a private interview with her, and 
therein announcing his engagement to her governess. 

“¢'¥ou could have knocked me down with a feather,” 
Mrs. Archer said afterwards, to an intimate friend. “I 
never should have suspected that such a quiet, stupid 
man as he was would fall in love in that ridiculous kind 
of a way. Good gracious! how indignant old Mrs. 
Rutherford will be ; and I shall be blamed for the whole 
affair, no doubt. I wish John had never brought the 
man here—I never did like him; and then, too, 1t is so 
provoking to lose Miss Nugent just now, while we are 
at Newport. Of course I can find no one to replace her 
till we return to New York. Well, I always was an un- 
lucky little woman.” 

The marriage took place in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, only a few weeks after the engagement had been 
first announced. Mrs. Rutherford, true to her resolution 
of making the best of the affair, was careful that none of 
the usual courtesies and observances should be neglected. 
The bridal gifts from the Rutherford family, if less 
splendid, were as numerous as they would have been had 
Mr. Rutherford married a member of his mother’s 
decorous, high-bred ‘‘ set,” and all his immediate relatives 
called most punctiliously on the bride when the newly- 
wedded pair arrived in New York after their six weeks’ 
trip. 

Nir. Rutherford decided to take rooms at the Brevoort 
House till he could purchase a suitable residence. His 
mother’s splendid home was not thrown open to receive 
him and his unwelcome bride, as it would have been had 
he made a choice more consonant with her wishes. 

But we have wandered far from the dinner given by 
Mrs. Rutherford in honour of her new daughter-in-law, 
and with which our chapter commences. 

It was a superb entertainment, as_ the Rutherford 
dinners usually were. The service of gold plate purchased 
by Schuyler Van Vleyden when he was minister to Aus- 
tria adorned the table, which was also decorated with 
three splendid pyramids of choicest flowers. An equi- 
site bouquet bloomed in front of each lady’s plate, and 
the painted blossoms on the peerless dinner-service of 
rare old Sevres vied in every respect save fragrance with 
their living connterparts. An unseen orchestra, sta- 
tioned in the conservatory, sent 
forth strains of music, now grave, 
now gay, as Gounod or Offenbach 
ruled the tuneful spirit of the hour. 
Twelve guests only were present, 
including Mrs. John Archer, to 
whom Mrs. Rutherford had in this 
fashion testified her forgiveness, 
and who had accepted the proffered 
olive-branch with delight, wearing, 
in order to do honour to the occa- 
sion, an exquisite dress, fresh from 
one of the most renowned ateliers of 
Parisian fashion. Mrs. Rutherford, 
as usual, notwithstanding her ins 
firmity, presided with unfailing 
grace and dignity; and in her 
splendid dress of black satin, bro- 
caded with bouquets of flowers in 
their natural hues, her cap and collars of priceless old 
point lace, and her antiquely set but magnificent orna- 
ments of sapphires and diamonds, she still looked a queen 
of society. On her left hand sat her youngest son, 
Horace, whose watchful eyes followed her every move- 
ment, and whose loving care anticipated her every wish. 
He was a tall, stalwart-looking young man, fair-haired 
and blue-eyed, like his elder brother, but his frank, 
joyous expression and winning inanners bore no re- 
semblance to the sullen countenance and surly de- 
meanour of Clement. 

The bride was, of course, the cynosure of all eyes. 
Attired in rich, creamy-white satin, the corsage shaded 
with folds of delicate lace, with coral ornaments on her 
neck and arms, and with the heavy masses of her dark 
hair interwoven with coral beads, she looked extremely 
beautiful, and was pronounced by the ladies present 
to be “handsome and stylish-looking, but decidedly 
dull.” This latter accusation was more truthful than 
such charges usually are. Mrs. Clement Rutherford did 
feel unusually stupid. She was ennwyé by the long, ~ 
formal, stately dinner; she knew but few of the persons 
present ; and her point-lace fan was frequently called into 
requisition to conceal her yawns. The game had been 
served before her next neighbour, a sprightly young New 
Yorker, who had been rather fascinated by her beauty, 
and sought to arouse her into something like animation. 
He succeeded at last, however, and it was not long before 
an unusually brilliant sally drew a merry laugh from her 
lips. Her laugh was peculiar—a low, musical, trilling 
sound, mirthful and melodious as the chime of a silver 
bell. 

As its joyous music rang on the air, Mrs. Rutherford 
turned ghastly pale. She gasped convulsively, half rose 
from her seat, and fell back in a deathlike swoon. 

Of course all was instantly confusion and dismay. The 
guests sprang up, the waiters hurried forward—Horace 
was instantly at his mother’s side. 

‘“‘She has only fainted,” he said, in his clear, decided 
tones. ‘* She will be better in a few moments. Let me 
beg of you, my friends, to resume your seats. Clement, 
will you oblige me by taking our mother’s post ?” : 

With the help of Mrs. Rutherford’s special attendant, 
Horace supported the already reviving sufferer from t 7 
room. They conveyed her to her sleeping apartmen'; 
where restoratives and cold water were freely used; aa 
she soon regained perfect consciousness. But returning 
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whelming sorrow. When the servant had retired, leaving 
her alone with her son, she refused to answer any of his 
queries, and, burying her face in her pillow, she wept with 
convulsive and irrepressible violence. At length the very 
vehemence of her grief seemed, by exhausting itself, to 
restore her to comparative calm ; her terrs ceased to flow, 
her heavy sobs no longer shook her frame, and she re- 
mained for some time perfectly quiet and silent. At 
length she spoke :— 

“¢ Horace.” 

‘¢ What is it, mother ?” 

‘Describe to me the personal appearance of your 
brother’s wife—minutely, as though a picture were to be 
painted from your words.” : 

It was no unusual request. Horace was in the habit 
of thus minutely describing persons and places for his 
mother’s benefit. 

‘She is rather below the middle height, and her form, 
though slender, is finely moulded and of perfect propor- 
tions. Her hands and feet are faultless, and her walk is 
extremely graceful, resembling more the gait of a French- 
woman than that of an English girl. Her complexion is 
pale and rather sallow, and her countenance is full of 
expression, which varies constantly when she talks. The 
lower part of her face is somewhat too thin for perfect 
beauty, and the chin is inclined to be pointed, and the 
cheeks are rather hollow, but the upper part is superb. 
Her brow is low and broad, and she folds back from it 
the heavy waves of her black hair in the plainest possible 
style. Her eyes are her chief beauty, and would trans- 
figure any face into loveliness.. They are very large, and 
of a dark, transparent blue, of so lustrous and so perfect 
an azure that not even in shadow do they look black. 
Stay—I can give you a better idea of her appearance than 
by multiplying words. Did you, when you were in 
Munich, visit the Gallery of Beauties in the Royal 
Palace ?” 

T'did:’7 

‘© Do you remember the portrait of Lola Montez?” 

‘¢ Certainly—as though I had seen it yesterday.” 

‘¢Marion resembles that portrait very strikingly, par- 
ticularly in the shape and carriage of her head.” 

“‘Tam not mistaken—it is she. Would that I had 
never lived to see this day!” And Mrs. Rutherford 
wrung her hands in an agony of helpless, hopeless dis- 
tress. 

‘It is she ?’ repeated Horace, in perplexity. ‘* Whom 
do you mean, mother? Who was Marion Nugent ?” 

‘She is not Marion Nugent—this impostor who has 
thrust herself into our midst, bringing scandal and dis- 
honour as her dower.” 

“* And who, then, is she?” 

Mrs. Rutherford turned toward him and fixed on his 
face her tear-bathed eyes, as though sight were restored 
to her and she were trying to read his thoughts in his 
countenance. 

‘Why should 1 tell you?” she said, after a pause ; 
‘“why reveal to you the shameful secret, and tell of a 
misfortune which is without a remedy ? Clement is mar- 
ried ; what words of mine can divorce him? And who 
will believe the evidence of a blind woman? If TI were 
not blind, 1 might openly denounce her, but now—” 
And again she rung her hands in unspeakable anguish. 

Horace knelt beside his mother’s couch and folded her 
hands in his own. 

‘*T will believe you, mother,” he said, earnestly. 
*¢ Trust me—tell me all. If this woman whom my brother 
has married be an impostor, he may yet be freed from the 
matrimonial chain.” 

‘Could that be possible ?” 

“It may be. Let me try, at least. I will devote my- 


self to your service if you will but confide in me.” 
‘¢Close the door, and then come near me, Horace— 
nearer still. I will tell you all.” 
Two days later the steamship Pereire sailed from New 
York for Brest, numbering among her passengers Horace 
Rutherford. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE THREE MEETINGS. 


SAW her mid the festive throng, 
Where love and beauty met ; 

Her large dark eyes were filled with scorn 
And passionate regret. 

Bright graceful beings flitted by, 
Rich music breath’d around, 

But in her worn and tortur’d breast 
Woke no responsive sound. 


She turned aside, and from her cheeks 
The hot tears dash’d away ; 

It were not meet her griefs should cloud 
A beauty’s bridal day. 

’Twas only when he breathed farewell, 
A slight convulsive start, 

Spite of her studied calm, betray’d 
The anguish of her heart. 


Few years elapsed—we met again— 
Her brow was scath’d with care, 

The hectic flush upon her cheek 
Reveal’d her soul’s despair. : 
Those speaking eyes, downcast and dim, 

With agony were rife ; \ 
Sorrow had wrought the work of time, 
And this the world call’d life. 


Once more I gaz’d upon that form ; 
Pale, motionless, it lay ; 

Genius flashed not from those dark orbs ; 
E’en love had passed away. 

No anguish dwelt on that pure brow, 
On those pale lips no breath ; 

But heavenly, lasting Peace was there, 


And this the world call’'d death. ADA. 


A Russian poet has got far ahead of most of his contem- 
poraries, as he has not only been able to dedicate a volume of 
poems to his mistress, but to furnish the binding from his 
own person. Having had a leg amputated, he devoted the 
epidermis to the embellishment of his rhymes! Bound in 
calf, evidently. 
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THE OTHER “GIRL OF THE PERIOD.” 
; HERE is another ‘‘Girl of the 
Period ”—forcibly remarks a writer in 
the Midland News—whom the Satur- 
day Review would be quite likely to 
ionore, although she is far more 
characteristic of this day of ours than 
the one so piquantly described and 
satirised by that clever but caustic 
paper. More than this; sl.e not only distinguishes the 
period ten times more remarkably than that other frivo- 
lous and heartless personiety, but no other period could 
have produced her. The dashing and reckless gaieties of 
fashionable society have had a long-reaching genealogy 
through a hundred “periods,” even back to the dawn of 
civilisation. They have had a wild run, and license to 
run, in court circles, and circles on per gh Nat Ye 
many countries and centuries. In fact, every Period 
has had its ‘‘Girls,” perhaps more distinctive than the 
one so graphically ascribed to the present, if only the 
society that produced and required her had been culti- 
vated to those fine senses of propriety which, like those 
of our own day, could perceive and condemn the incon- 
gruity. 

This other ‘‘ Girl of the Period” is a Florence Night- 
ingale; and no other period ever did or ever could 
produce her. She is more decisively characteristic of 
this age than any other product or effluence of its Chris- 
tian civilisation. More than this also, she is ten times 
more characteristic of the period than any evanescent or 
peculiar fashion or devotee of fashion. She is a Girl of the 
Period whom no fashion will change or affect ; who will 
survive the ephemeral inventions of exaggerated dress, 
or of more questionable deportment. These are seed- 
lives that produce their kind with rapid and endless ger- 
mination. Elizabeth Fry’s was such a life, and the spirit 
that produced it and worked in it, like in some degree to 
that which wrought in the Virgin Mother, has begotten 
in a thousand girls of the period a noble and beautiful 
love for works of heroic benevolence among the poor, the 
ignorant, the sinning, and suffering. Florence Night- 
ingale is only the elder sister, not the spiritual mother of 
these girls. Her example did not so much inspire as 
guide the spirit already inborn in them to work, which 
beings with wings, but without the flesh of human hands, 
could not have performed half as well. Miss Marsh, in 
this fine relationship, was not a daughter, but perhaps 
the next-born English sister of Florence Nightingale. 
The English world, and thousands outside of it, know 
pretty well the story of her work among the navvies ; of 
the touch of her heart thoughts upon the natures of those 
rough, ignorant men, whom no other religious ministra- 
tions had ever reached or affected for good. 

Then Miss Hopkins is another Girl of the Period, who 
went out from the bosom of the cultivated home of a 
Cambridge Professor, but a little beyond her teens in age, 
and gathered, one by one, and two by two, a congregation 
of seven hundred men from the low revelry of the beer- 
shops; and spread over them her little white hands in 
prayer, and preached such sermons to them as made them 
melt into penitent childhood, and beg, and weep, and 
strive to begin a new life. 

Then there is Miss Rye, with her mission of goodwill 
and self-denying efforts to find and make homes beyond 
the sea for the homeless, and the poorer and sadder than 
fatherless children in England. Her story and works are 
well known on both sides of the Atlantic. These, and 
others like them in various fields of arduous benevolence, 
have become almost household names in the cottages of 
the poor throughout the kingdom. But they are only the 
Girls of the Period who have come to the front of a con- 
stantly-increasing army of similar workers, who are carry- 
ing the Gospel-lights of a new life of hope into the dark 
places of ignorance, poverty, and sin. Their names 
have not yet reached the public ear far from their local 
fields of effort, but they are well known and gratefully 
blessed by hundreds whose rough pathways have been 
brightened and softened by the dew of their sympathy. 
If the truth could be known, as it exists, doubtless every 
considerable town in England might name, with loving 
mention, such a Girl of the Period working in its midst 
the sweet and silent works of her Master’s philanthropy. 

What is true of England is true of America and other 
countries. Miss Dix, Clara Barton, and other well- 
known names, are only the elder sisters of a thousand 
Girls of the Period, from Maine to California, who are 
doing the same kind of work in the same spirit, and with 
the same result, in all the States and territories between 
the two oceans. The Girls of the Period who ministered 
to the wounded, sick, and dying on the battle-fields of 
the Crimea were, in touch of hand, in tenderness of eye 
and voice, and in all the nameless and wordless speech of 
woman’s sympathy, no more than were their American 
sisters in spirit, who nursed and tended thousands of 
mutilated men bleeding on the fields of Gettysburg and 
Antietam. The same Girls of the Period, not in lan- 
guage but in spirit, with the first-born daughter of Eng- 
land’s Queen at the head, were and did the same to the 
men who fell wounded to the death, or to long months of 
anguish, at Sadowa and other fields of bloody conflict in 
the German war. ‘ * 

When, therefore, ‘The Girl of the Period,” as de- 
scribed by the Saturday Review, is mentioned as a living 
satire upon her sex and her age, we hope all who read 
these lines will remember and appreciate ‘‘ The Other 
Girl of the Period,” who does honour hoth to her sex and 
the day and country in which she lives. 
re 
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1¢ is announced that the Emperor of Russia has conferred 
on the Marquise de Caux, better known as Adelina Patti, the 
Order of Merit, and appointed her first singer at Court. The 
decoration is set with diamonds and surmounted with the Im- 
perial Crown. No such honour has been conferred on any 
singer since Rubini; and Madamede Caux, who, after a visit 
to the United States, will retire into private life, naturally 
regards this honour as the crowning one of her career. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD. 


By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
HY is the maiden leaning over 
Those ancient volumes, so torn 
and brown, 
While on each worn and time- 
stained cover 
Quickly and brightly her tears 


drop down ? 


\ Why does she glance at the name 
within them, 

With blush that kindles, and lips 
that smile, 

And eyes that shine, though the 

tears which dim them 

Splash on the faint traced lines 
the while ? 


Only once more will the school-girl fingers 
Trace that familiar school-girl name— 

This is the reason she leans and lingers, 
With heart that flutters and cheeks aflame— 


Only once more, when the new dawn-roses 
Brighten the gloom of the purple east,* 

And morning its fair, fresh face discloses, 
Many are bid to a marriage feast— 


Only once more; for her feet are resting 
Close to the step of the future now ; 

Never a doubt it will bear the testing, 
Shadows the calm of her open brow. 


Up in her chamber the girl is thinking, 
With heart that flutters and cheeks aflame— 
Bidding farewell with a maiden’s shrinking, 
To maiden dreams and her maiden name. 


Across the threshold she’ll step to-morrow, 
Into the sweet new life, untried, 

Before the tears of regretful sorrow 
Staining her soft round cheeks are dried. 


When she stands at the old church altar, 
Speaking her wifely vows to him— 

Think not that heart or voice will falter, 
If hand should tremble, or sight grow dim. 


Surely he will not grudge her grieving, 
When he looks into her eyes and sees 

Only her love for the home she’s leaving 
Touches the spring of such tears as these. 


Ah, sweet love ! in thy magic, making 
One dear chain for the future years, 

And life’s past links in a moment breaking, 
At only the cost of a school-girl’s tears ! 


MY LOST ROSE. 


OU clasp to-day your perfect 
Rose, 
Full blown, a rare and tender 
E flower, 
== And justly, for you wisely 
chose, 
With faith in love’s transform- 
ing power. 


And this the bud I threw away ! 
Because, poor fool, I could not 


see 
That, hidden deep within, there 
la 
The perfect flower that was 
to be. 


What matter that my heart’s desires’ 
Seemed then her gentle sphere above ? ] 
No height to which a man aspires 
Can prove too high for woman’s love. 


My soul has longed and struggled so 
Through all the years, unloved, alone. 
Oh God! it breaks my heart to know 
Her dear love might have been my own. 


Well, ’tis not best that I complain, 
Not hers the fault that I was blind ; 
Yet not in all this world of pain 
Shall I another Rose-bud find ! 


The deaths of three individuals whose names are connected 
with the world of letters are recorded—Miss Mary Anne 
Nichols, eldest daughter of the late Mr. John Bowyer Nichols ; 


. John William : icié 
ait Mr J Sti Wilson, the author of ‘‘ Our Israelitish Origin.” 


illais, father of the Royal Academician ; 
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Guriosities of Darasols. 


“Bach of the ladies wore masks with spectacles in them, to keep away 
the dust from theit faces, and each of them besides bore their umbrels.”— 
Don Quixote. 


Tue custom here al- 
luded to was not pecu- 
liar to the land of our 
old friend Cervantes, 
for, previously to the 
introduction of the ‘‘Ita- 
lian novelty—the para- 
sol,” the lovely dames 
of our own fair land 
carefully defended ‘their 
blooming complexions 
against its sun, dust, 
and fogs by hoods, silk 
masks, and  sun-fans ; 
the latter composed of 
either feathers, paper, 
or silk. 

The exact time of the 
introduction of the um- 

\ prella is not known with 
any certainty, but was most probably about the early part 
of the last century, and it was then used by women 
alone, and as a defence against rain only. The poet Gay 
tells us,— 

Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise, 
Defended by the riding-hood’s disguise. 

Or underneath the umbrella’s oily shed 

Safe through the wet in clinking pattens tread. 
Let Persian dames the umbrella’s ribs display, 
To guard their beauties from the sunny ray ; 

Or abject slaves support their steady hood 

When Eastern monarchs show their state abroad ; 
Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the walking maid, 


Dryden, too, says, ‘‘I can carry your umbrella and fan, 
your ladyship.” The celebrated Jonas Hanway is said to 
have introduced to gentlemen the use of this convenient 
shield against the inclemency of the weather, though the 
name, from omirello, a little shade, did not express this 
application of the new invention ; for both the terms 
‘“ parasole” and ‘“ombrello” were adopted in Italy to 
express a sunshade ; and the use of the same instrument 
as a shield for rain seems to have been quite an after- 
thought. The nature of the climate has caused the dis- 
tinction made in England between the parasol and _its off- 
spring, the umbrella ; for the object for which in Eastern 
climes this popular and ingenious contrivance was in- 
vented was solely to shield the person from the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun in climates where he loves to shine 
most ardently, and where the privilege of shading the 
monarch of the country from his influence is considered 
to be so honourable a duty that it is confided to the most 
noble of the officers of state. Some curious sculptures at 
Persepolis, in Persia, give us an ancient date for the dis- 
tinguished honour. In one, said to be of the time of 
Alexander the Great, the great chief, or king, is repre- 
sented attended by two servants, one of whom holds an 
umbrella, the other a fly-flapper, over the head of the 
royal personage. Sculptures less ancient, but executed 
when Europe was in its most uncivilised condition, re- 
present a king witnessing a boar hunt, while an attendant 
bearer holds an umbrella to shield his royal master. In 
passing from these to more modern times, we find the 
umbrella considered in every country of the East, ex- 
cept China and Turkey, as a privilege of royalty alone. 
In these two named countries it is in common use by all 
ranks of society, though as a defence against rain it has 
been wholly introduced by the Europeans. In Turkey 
under the present reforming influence of the Sultan, this, 
with many other innovations upon Eastern customs, is 
tolerated ; but the umbrella must never be unfurled in 
the immediate vicinity of the royal presence. In the 
farther peninsula of India the umbrella is an especially 
devoted emblem of sovereignty. The King of Ava, in 
his letters to foreign princes, declares himself King of 
Kings, the near relation of Sun, Moon, and Stars, Lord 
of the Ebb and Flowing of the Sea, King of the White 
Elephant, and Lord of the Twenty-four Umbrellas! Ab- 
surd as this specimen of regal conceit may appear, it 
should be added that the umbrella, being a sign of regal 
authority, is expressive of the dominion of the King of 
Ava over twenty-four states. Soubiere, who was Envoy 
Extraordinary from the French King to the King of Siam 
in the year 1687, tells us that the use of umbrellas in 
Siamese Roum was a favour which the King only granted 
to a few of his subjects, although he graciously permitted 
it to all the Europeans. ‘‘ Those which had but one 
round were used by the mandarins, as the least honour 
able; those with more, looking like several umbrellas 
fixed over each other, were for the King alone. They 
are of white silk spotted with gold and with gold fringe. 
Those called by the Siamese “clot,” and which had but 
one round, but two or three cloths suspended one lower 
than the rest, were granted by the King to the Sancrats, 
or superiors of the Talapoins, and the French King’s am- 
bassador was presented with oneof them. The Talapoins 
had also umbrellas in the form of screens, which they 
carried in their hands. They were made from the leaf 
of the palmetto-tree, cut round and folded, the folds tied 
with a thread near the stem, which was bent into a crooked 
form, to serve as a handle. ; 

In India the ‘‘ ch’hata wala » igs a man employed to 
carry an umbrella, without which forecaution no European 
dares venture into the influence of the sun. Even while 
travelling in the palanquin it 1s also customary to have an 
umbrella held over the conveyance, to shield the top and 
to protect the traveller in alighting. These men follow the 
trade as a means of subsistence in Calcutta. Their 
ch’hata, or umbrella, is made of red and blue silk or 
stuff, trimmed with fringe and otherwise ornamented, 
When a European lady takes an airing in her ton-jon, a 
vehicle somewhat like a gig without wheels, but which 
permits the occupier to sit upright instead of lying at full 
length, as in a palangu‘n, the umbrella-bearer 1s full 
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requisition to run by the side, though it is not until six 
o’clock that she ventures forth. The idle Faquir beggar 
sits in the streets of Calcutta under a ch’hata stuck in the 
ground to guard him from the sun, and here, witha small 
punkha in his hand to fan himself, he awaits the alms of 
the charitable. A woman of the Burman empire, whose 
skin is of a fairer tint than that of the Hindoos generally, 
also shields herself under a ch’hata, either of silk, cotton, 
or straw. The distinction of chattrapati, or lord of the 
umbrella, is a title held as a peculiar mark of honour by 
one of the chief officers in the Mabratta states, and the 
umbrella is also adistinguished emblem of the Sovereign 
of Morocco. He, his sons and brothers, are alone per- 
mitted to use it, and very superstitious notions are at- 
tached to this ensign of royalty. The wind having on 
one occasion broken one of these, the property of 
the Emperor, it was interpreted by him and his courtiers 
asan omen of the approaching end of his reign. In 
China, where, as we have observed, the use of the um- 
brella prevails among all ranks of society, it is 
a common sight to see ladies attended by servants holding 
umbrellas over them and their children. Boatmen, 
peasantry, and others employed in the open air, wear 
coats of straw and split bamboo, and thus defy both sun 
and rain; but a soldier in his undress sometimes en- 
sconces himself under an oiled canvas shelter of the kind. 

It was not until early in the present century that para- 
sols become a common adjunct of the English toilette. 
In 1801 we find sun-fans still in common use, but in 1804 
red parasols of the umbrella form were used. In 1806 
blue sarsnet with white floss fringe, or salmon colour 
with blue, were fashionable. In form these closely resemble 
many of the recent inventions. In 1807 white sarsnet 
parasols deeply fringed, and painted with historic devices 
in colours, were very popular ; an incident in the battle of 
Jena forming, for instance, a subject for the fair lady’s 
meditation as she strolled in Kensington-gardens, her 
friend bearing in contrast a pale yellow parasol with a 
deep red Etruscan border and fringe. In 1808 the fair 
dame would be seen with a ‘‘ quilted” parasol of shaded 
silk lined with white satin, or a Chinese parasol of shaded 
lilac with white tassels. In 1809 salmon colour or pink, 
with deep Eastern fringe, would be in fashion ; the shoes 
and lining of the pelisse being of the same tint. 

For six or seven years little variation took place in the 
parasol, excepting only that the handle became clumsier. 
At first these served as a walking-stick and occasional 
umbrella to the old lady, and many a young one has con- 
descended to pull down clusters of nuts with the con- 
veniently crooked handle. Variegated ones were now 
and then seen. That of 1816 wasof white and blue sarsnet 
with buff fringe, or sea-green or brown, with a rich orna- 
namented handle of ivory, mother-o’-pearl, or tortoise- 
shell. In 1820twilled silk parasols, made as substantial 
as possible, were in vogue. In 1824 light willow- 
green or lilac with white fringe, marshmallow blossom or 
sage, myrtle green, and terra d’Egypte, made of gros de 
Naples, and with rich white borders, were in great re- 
quest. In 1828 buff parasols were much used, but still 
the size and form made them quite as useful as orna- 
mental, and they had the convenient hinge which allowed 
of their being doubled for carrying with more ease, like 
the present diminutive specimen, of the floriform kind, 
sold in boxes. 

Various were the changes in parasols during the next 
twenty years. The ladies on the occasion of horticultural 
shows, for instance, so well vieing with their own emblems 
—lovely flowers—in every charm of colour and form, ap- 
peared more than usually attractive under their littlefsun- 
shields of rose, blue, or primrose. We have no hesitation 
in giving them credit for a judicious taste in selecting the 
‘< beauty-screen ”—the pale lily choosing the warm tint 
of the rose, the rose that of the primrose or lily, each 
gaining by the temporised rays of the sunny atmosphere 
anew charm. ‘* The ladies with their variegated para- 
sols,” says an American writer, who visited one of these 
truly English scenes, the horticultural show at Chiswick, 
‘¢]ooked like a bed of tulips themselves; but,” he mali- 
ciously adds, ‘‘as the heavy rain of England terminated 
the entertainment, they would have thanked me for the 
wand of a fairy to convert their tiny parasols into um- 
brellas.” ‘‘ Certainly,” says another foreigner, ‘‘no 
Englishman need be at a loss for a crest, when he has one 
continually under his arm.” Of the elegant parasols, or 
sun shades, as they are more generally termed, in use 
now-a-days, it is quite unnecssary for us to speak. 


Goberoesses, and their Varieties, 


CCORDING to that ubiquitous mentor, 
the Saturday Review, the most fre- 
quent complaint of the ladies who 
give prominence to their grievances, 
and of the gentiemen who advocate 
their claims, turns on the 
fact that educated gentle- 
women have hardly any 
other profession than that 
of teaching; and it ses 
@ to work, according to its 
4 characteristic spirit, to ana- 
lyse the ‘‘ testimonials,” if 
we may thus express it, of 
this very large class in mo- 
dern society. The article 
devoted to the task is marked by all that tendency to ex- 
aggerate defects and caricature excellences for which the 
Saturday is famed ; yet when due allowance is made for 
this, we cannot but think there 1s much truth in the 
assertions of the writer; and as the subject is one in 
which all ladies must feel an interest, we will bring the 
more important parts of the article before our readers. 

To judge by the advertisements of our daily papers, a 
foreigner might conclude that every other lady from the 
age of eighteen to forty is consumed by a burning zeal to 
instruct children and young ladies. Where there is such 
an ample announcement of educational materials, one 
naturally supposes that there has been a corresponding 
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preparation in working them up for use. One naturally 
loves to ponder on the hard and deep study by which the 
female youth of England is qualifying itself to indoc- 
trinate the female youth of a coming generation with the 
elements of polite and useful knowledge. While a 
pleasant admiration of female industry and intelligence 
thus warms his mind, the complacent father of young 
daughters decides on engaging a governess. The oppor- 
tunities of doing so are innumerable. Either private 
negotiation or an official agency supplies them in abun- 
dance. Distrust of his own discernment, or of his ability 
to bow out any young lady who seems resolutely bent on 
educating his children, induces him to try the agency. 
He there sees a ladylike and businesslike person, who 
asks his requirements and promises to meet them. The 
next day his door resounds with the successive knocks of 
competing and self.confident young women. In they 
walk, of all heights, breadths, and dresses. First a 
flaunting chit, with a cock’s feather in her hat and a 
defiant glance in her eye, pronounces herself at once equal 
to the whole course of an English education. Her only 
weak point, according to her own account, is her ignorance 
of English, of which she appears to have read nothing 
since she left school. ‘To compensate for this defect she 
has a valuable acquaintance with French, which, with 
collateral acquirements, she has picked up in the cheaper 
boarding-houses of Paris and Tours. Then she has 
learned singing under Madame Squallini, and the piano 
under M. Frappefort, together with a self-possession 
of manner which rather dismays Paterfamilias. 


Fortunately the knocks at the door come to his rescue, 
and the entrance of another apostle of education puts an 
end to an interview which was beginning to be oppres- 
sive. The new visitor is quite a contrast to her y;rede- 
cessor. She is easy, composed, somewhat reserved, and 
very patronising. She takes her seat with something like 
a resigned air, as if she knew she was intended for better 
things. She lets her interrogator know at once—by 
manner rather than by words—that she is a person of 
eminently genteel antecedents ; that her mother is very 
fastidious, and her uncle a swell. But as she too plainly 
implies that teaching is a condescension on her part, she 
is finally bowed out with a promise that she ‘shall hear 
again.” 

Then enters a young-looking thing, with gaiety and 
vulgarity struggling for mastery in every gesture, feature, 
and attitude. When she does not laugh, she giggles. 
Every answer is half a giggle. She looks upon the whole 
proceeding, on her own profession and everything con- 
nected with it, asa joke. Can she teach? ‘‘Oh yes!” 
and she laughs. Has she taught before? ‘‘Oh yes!” and 
she laughs again. Has she taught much? “ Oh no; 
not much !” and here she laughs. What has she taught ! 
‘Oh, French and English.” Here another giggle. What 
French? ‘Oh, the grammar.” Anything more? ‘Oh 
yes, La Fontaine’s Fables.” Anything else? ‘*No!” 
and here she necessarily giggles. What English? ‘‘ Oh, 
Magnall, Mrs. Markham, and Blair’s Sermons, and the 
Spectator.” Is she strong in arithmetic? ‘‘Oh no!” 
and here she fairly explodes, as if the mere suggestion of 
knowing arithmetic well was really too good a joke. Is 
she au fait at history? Could she set questions on the 
leading events of English history ? ‘‘ With a book, yes ; 
but without a book, she fears not. But she will try.” 
On this she goes off into a fit of hilarity. Finally she 
retires, as she probably expected, without being engaged. 

The lady who is finally selected obtains the preference 
rather for her negative than her positive qualifications. 
She is not learned nor clever, but neither is she bold, 
hoydenish, or offensive. After the work of instruction 
has continued for a month, the father proceeds to inquire 
into its conduct and results. He then finds that the 
ignorance of the teacher is something incredible ; that 
she can teach by rote, or with her books at hand ; but 
that every question put by an intelligent child as to the 
why and wherefore of rules given, or the meaning of 
terms used, is met by professions of ignorance or equivo- 
cating evasions. In many cases this is not the worst. The 
mind of the governess is often as vacant as that of the 
pupil, while it is a good deal less active and inquiring. 
Moreover, it has been dulled into listlessness by the pres- 
sure of poverty, dependence, and routine. It has, there- 
fore, been forced to take refuge in the excitement of small 
gossip and petty scandals ; and the influence of such asso- 
ciations is felt in the daily conversations between pupil and 
teacher. Sometimes it is found that the governess has keen 
amusing her pupil with anecdotes of her servant’s ignorance 
or misconduct ; at other times, ghost stories aud other 
appeals to the superstitious sentiment are the subjects of 
her communications. And it is not seldom a matter of 
congratulation that she has at least forborne from en- 
lightening the child’s mind on matters of love-making 
and elopement. A more frequent and innocent topic of 
self-complacent exposition is the prosperity of former 
days, the state in which her father lived, the servants 
and horses which he kept, and the friends whom he en- 
tertained. Between tine abundance of talk and the 
dearth of instruction, the child grows up without know- 
ledge of any one of the subjects on which a lady ought to 
have some information, and incapable of talking rationally 
on anything except.,dress, dancing, and perhaps music. 
She grows up also familiar with silly gossip, low notions, 
narrow views, and vulgar prejudices. To this miserable 
pretence of education we owe that annual crop of pretty 
and full-blown dolls, with bright eyes and complexions, 
buxom figures and rich dresses, who talk slang with fast 
men, frighten all reasonable men, and finally marry 
grooms, spendthrifts, or loosish habitués of the Stock 
Exchange. 

We are speaking here of the average run of the gover- 
nesses who train the children of middle-class parents, and 
who are known only through the medium of agencies an 
advertisements. These ladies have no qualifications, be- 
cause they have had no education, for the duties whic 
they profess to undertake. Indeed, we believe that the 
managers of the more respectable agencies are ee 
startled by the naive repudiation of all knowledge ' O a 18 
profession on the part of the young ladies wo a -. ae of 
Their ideal is just as low as their attained standa 


qualification. It is nos unusual, we pelieve, for one of 
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these candidates to premise her application somewhat in 
this way : ‘Oh, Mrs. Blank, I have not been out before, 
and I don’t wish papa to know that Iam looking for a 
situation ; but I want to earn a little pocket-money, and 
I should not mind taking a pupil or two for a couple of 
hours in the day.” Itis unnecessary to say that uo re- 
spectable agency office would recommend a candidate of 
this kind. But probably they do manage to obtain situa- 
tions, and it is easy to foretell the results to any child 
who is brought into daily contact with a teacher who 
combines pretension with prevarication. Even some of 
the better samples of the second order of governesses are 
not above despising the work which they undertake, and 
descend to the subterfuge of concealing their occupation 
from their intimate friends. 

At the present day the best governesses are found 
among those who, born in a superior class of society, 
cultivated knowledge for its own sake, and with no idea 
of ever being compelled to impart it for gain, but whom 
a change of fortune has driven into the ranks of gover- 
nesses. Such teachers, however, are generally snapped 
up by families who knew them in more prosperous days, 
and who appreciate not only their attainments but their 
virtues. 

We should be guilty of injustice if we closed this 
article without a few words of sympathy and kindness 
for those women who labour to earn, not bread or pocket- 
money for themselves, but bread or luxuries for some be- 
loved relation. And these do deserve great sympathy. 
Possibly they know very little; possibly they never 
learned much; and they may have forgotten much of 
what they ever knew. ‘they may be ignorant of French, 
and nearly as ignorant of English ; incaple of drawing a 
map of England, or of giving offhand the names of the 
English kings. They cannot impart much learning to 
our children. But there is no child who will not be the 
better for daily contact with a woman who trudges per- 
sistently in heat and cold, rain, wind, and snow, to teach, 
however imperfectly, the elements of knowledge, in order 
that an infirm mother may obtain some little luxury, or 
a blind sister be maintained in her own house ; too often 
perhaps that an idolised and selfish brother may be pam- 
pered at the cost of exertions which his poor and vapid 
nature will not allow him to appreciate. When one sees 
women of this kind going through their daily routine of 
toil and self-denial, we pardon them their shortcomings, 
but we regret still more, for their own sake, the absence 
of that training which might have made their acquire- 
ments more precious, while it would have redeemed the 
profession of a governess from the disrespect which has 
been cast upon it mainly by the absurd egotism and 
pitiful vanity of its own presumptuous and ill-qualified 
members. 


——+— 


Theatres and Anusements, 

<_< ——_—_—<—__ 

Droury-LaANe.—William Tell—(At Nine) Beauty andthe Beast. Seven. 

HAYMARKET.—A Kiss in the Dark (At Twenty Minutes to Eight) Our 
American Cousin—Deaf as a Post. Seven. 

Princess’s.—Formosa—After Dark. Seven. 

ADELPH!I.—Open to Conviction—(At Eight) The Nightingale—Domestic 
Economy. Seven. 

LN Sed eg —Twenty Minutes with a Tiger—(At a Quarter to Nine) Chilperic. 

even. 

Ox.ympic.—Little Em’ly—(At Half-past Nine) The Princess. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—She Stoops to Conquer——(At a Quarter-past Nine) La 
Belle Sauvage—An Unhappy Pair. Seven. 

STrRAND.—The Heir-at-Law—The Toodles—Ino. Seven. 

New Royarty.—Rely on my Discretion—(At a Quarter past Fight) 
Love’s Doctor—The Flying Dutchman. Half-past Seven. 

PRINCE OF WaALEsS’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) School—Quite by 

Accident. Half-past Seven. 

New QUuEEN’s.—Quick March—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe and 
Crown. Seven. 

Giopr.—If the Cap Fits—(At Half-past Seven) Philomel—(At Ten) Lord 
Bateman. Seven. 

GarEety.—The Rose of Auvergne—(At a Quarter to Eight) Uncle Dick’s 
Darling—(At a Quarter to Ten) Wat Tyler, M.P. Seven. 

ASTLEY’s.—Mazeppa—Jack and the Bean Stalk. Seven. 

NEW HATONAL STANDARD.—Jack the Giant Killer—The Bath Road. 

even. 

Roya AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus, Hotzorn,—Scenes in the Arena, com- 
mencing at Half-past Seven. C.C.C. Christy Minstrels. Morning 
lerformances Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two 

Crystal PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

St. James’s Hari, Procapsrity.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Fight. 

Eayptian Hau, Piccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 

Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


SSS ST ET ES 


” 21. Monday.—Sun sets 5.23 P.M. 
. 22. ‘Tuesday.—Last quarter moon, 6.46 P.M. 
_ 23. Wednesday.—Sun rises 7.1 A.M. 


24, Thursday.—Jupit idni 

” 1 er sets at midnight. 
fe a Friday.—Clock before sun 13m. 16s. 
” 
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ENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 
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We shall shortly recommence our illustrated 


gardening for ladies, floral decorations for the dinne SERINE, 


r-table, &c. 


Hiipa Ler.—We have other patterns of crochet antimacassars 
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in hand, and may possibly be able to get one ready for our 
next number. : 

Harrietre SARAH.—Thanks for your offer, but the lines are 
not of sufficient merit for publication. Try prose. 

NosiessE OBLicE.—The material being narrow you would 
require at least twenty yards for the dress you describe. It 
will be best to employ a first-rate dressmaker. 

Mrs. GALE.—Try Helbronner’s, 265, Regent-street. The 
coloured cotton can be obtained at almost any fancy shop, 
but it will not wash. é 

H. T. W. (Surrey).—The time necessary for preparing the 
design and having it engraved, not to speak of its inter- 
fering with previous arrangements, would render it quite 
impossible for us to comply with your request in our next 
number, but such a design shall be given as early as possible. 

New Susscriser.—The present volume commenced with the 
number for January 8. There are no tales continued from 
the last volume, as we wish to make each volume complete 
in itself. Your bookseller will readily be able to obtain 
those back numbers for you, or Messrs. Marlborough, our 
publishers, will supply them on receipt of postage stamps. 
We believe also all the numbers of the last volume are still 
in print, but we advise you not to delay in obtaining them 
if you wish for perfect copies. ; 

Tom Trr.(Dunstable).—The design for Prince of Wales 
slipper in Berlin work appeared in our number for January 
22, and the braided sofa cushion in that for January 29. 
2. Messrs. Bedford, Goodge-street, Tottenham-court-road, 
and Regent-street. 3. A design for a braided slipper shall 
be given in an early number. 

IgNoRANT.—Your first will necessarily be determined by your 
means and wishes ; to your second, No. 

Miss ©, (Cornwall).—Did you receive the specimen pattern 
we forwarded you last week? Not having heard from you, 
we fear lest it should have miscarried. 

Bringer (Southampton).—You will see by a reference to our 
work-table this week that we have not forgotten your 
request, —— 

Our ExcHance.—We have forwarded a letter to ‘‘ Newly 

Married.” 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1870. 


ARIS, like London, has suffered severely from the 
frosts, and the Empress and Prince Imperial 
have, like most other mortals during this changeable 
weather, suffered from colds. A grand ball just 
given at the Hotel de Viile, honoured by their Im- 
perial Highnesses Prince and Princess Napoleon, was 
quite worthy of the days of King Haussmann—the 
magnificent suite of rooms all thrown open ; fountains, 
flowers, lights, many beautiful toilettes, if not many 
beautiful women, and such a display of gems and 
slightly powdered hair. By the way, on this subject 
a certain amount of hesitation prevails. The 
pearly dust is used with a timid hand. A_ lady’s 
head if not of a golden glory, a nut-brown 
hue, or the “black to purple” of the sunny lands, 
is slightly frosted, but not made dazzling white, as in 
the days of the powder-tax. In fact, imagine a beauty 
after leaving the hands of the artistic hairdresser going 
out into the garden on a frosty night just to get a star 
light glitter of rime. Here is an official record of the 
decorations of her imperial highness the daughter of 
King Victor Emmanuel at this great civic /éte, and as 
it would not read nearly so pretty in English, we for- 
bear to translate it: “La Princesse Clotilde était 
délicieusement coiffée. Sa guirlande de roses blanches 
et sa toilette de satin blane ajoutaient un candeur 
adorable a sa jeune physionomie si modeste et si 
douce. Un collier de diamants et quelques étoiles 
scintillant dans ses cheveux blonds, & travers les roses, 
eclairaient la simplicité de cette blanche toilette.” 


Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., presided on Wednes- 
day afternoon last week at the distribution of prizes 
to the successful pupils in the Female School of Art. 
The ceremony took place in the lecture theatre of the 
South Kensington Museum, which was well filled with 
an audience almost exclusively composed of ladies, but 
the hour at which it concluded prevented our report- 
ing the interesting proceedings in our last number. 
Mr. Valpy read the annual statement, from which it 
appeared that the students on the books at present 
number 122, as against 141 at the close of the summer. 
The school is free from all debt. Ninety-nine students 
sent up, on the 9th April, a total of 1,332 elementary 
and 319 advanced works, in competition for national 
prizes and the Queen’s Gold Medal. Eleven third 
grade prizes were awarded in the elementary section, 
and twelve prizes in the ad vanced section, making 
a total of twenty-three prize drawings. The Queen’s 
Gold Medal has been won by Julia Pocock, and Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to purchase one 
of her water-colour drawings, “A Head from the 
Life.” The National Silver Medal has been awarded 
to Mary Whiteman Webb for studies of flowers from 
nature. National Queen’s Prizes, consisting of books, 
have also been awarded to Julia Pocock for life studies 
of the figure, to Mary Whiteman Webb for flowers 
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from nature, to Alice Blanche Hllis for flowers from 
nature, to Emily Slous for a modelled hand from 
nature, and to Aimée Messenger for a botanical shect. 
Julia Pocock has taken the five guineas offered by 
Alexander Macarthur, Esq., for the best modelled 
hand from nature. Ellen Macrae and Sarah M‘Gregor 
gained the two prizes for designs for folding screens, 
given by Messrs. Turner and Sons. Miss Gann 
gained the third place for the thirty-nine bonuses 
offered by the Committee of Council on Education, to 
be competed for by 199 head masters and mistresses 
of schools of art throughout the kingdom. 


It may be remembered that in books and plays now 
out of date there was a peculiar type of character in} 
vented to make love under unusually difficult circum- 
stances. This was the poor Frenchman who taught 
his language to young ladies, and for whom they 
sometimes entertained a passion sufficiently definite to 
incite them to an elopement from the fashionable 
boarding-school. The Italian singing master was re- 
presented also as causing a painful flutter with his 
soft eyes and his tenor voice among his female pupils, 
and occasionally it was reported that indignant fathers 
were compelled to bribe the accomplished exile into 
an absence from the stage of his conquest before the 
triumph was completed or ratified by marriage. These 
gentry have disappeared from real life as well as from 
fiction. There is, however, a faint superstition in certain 
foreign minds that English girls are still to be caught 
un through modes of intrigue which would never be 
attempted abroad. As an example we may refer to 
the case briefly reported in our news columns, in which 
a German commission merchant was sued for not 
marrying a young lady to whom he was engaged. He 
made her acquaintance, we are told, by ‘ encountering 
her on the Brighton beach and pier in company with 
other young ladies.” The effect of the ‘encountering ” 
was that he became “enamoured,” and, without any 
introduction, wrote to her, asking for an interview. 
His letters were answered, and a regular correspon- 
dence ensued. It would seem from the report of the 
case that the foreign gentleman spoke in a grand way 
of his prospects and his relations ; he was understood 
to have known archdukes in his own country, and 
even to have had the honour of spending a night at 
our Cremorne in the company of no less a personage 
than the late Emperor Maximilian. It turned out 
afterwards, when he was being questioned with a 
view to damages, that he had a small income de- 
pendent on the vicissitudes of the bead trade, and that 
his abode was in the district of Camberwell. The 
proceedings taken against the German merchant ended 
in a verdict in the lady’s favour for 500/., the foreigner 
bitterly protesting that he had only escaped an effort 
to entrap him. As to the grounds for this ungallant 
assertion it is unnecessary for us to inquire ; the moral 
of the case is obvious. Let the flirting foreigner 
beware. The good fortunes he desires to have are not 
easily obtained in our apparently candid island ; and 
the shadow of them he seeks at Brighton may only 
bring him before a court for the amusement of bar- 
risters, and subject him to what he most dislikes, an 
exposure of his real circumstances and social position. 


On Saturday last an exhibition of canaries and 
British and foreign cage birds was opened at the 


-Crystal Palace, and has continued during the week, 


and a more interesting collection of these tiny house- 
hold pets it would have been difficult to conceive of. 
Numerically this was said to be the largest show of. 
miscellaneous birds that has yet taken place at the 
Crystal Palace, while in point of variety it must be 
admitted that the exhibitors might almost be supposed 
to have combined to produce the best possible effect. 
Of canaries there were 783 entries, and as in many 
instances there were no less than six birds in one 
cage, it will be seen what a vast collection was here 
brought together. As usual, the Norwich and Belgian 
canaries were the most conspicuous, the bright rich 
yellow of the former and the peculiar shape of the latter 
exciting much curiosity and attention. Of the British 
birds the bullfinches, goldfinches, linnets, skylarks, mag- 
pies, blackbirds, starlings, and thrushes were the most 
numerous ; and it should be stated that amongst the 
more curious specimens exhibited was a bird which 
rejoiced in the anomalous designation of “ white black- 
bird.” This was certainly beautifully formed, its pout- 
ing chest and delicately-shaped yellow beak being 
especially noticeable, while a few minutes’ exposure to 
the dyeing process was all that was required to re- 
move every possible doubt as to the species to which 
it belonged. The birds of passage and the migratory 
birds comprised numerous specimens of the black-cap, 
the nightingale, siskin or aberdevine, &c.; and the 
foreign birds included cockatoos, grey parrots, green 
parrots, love birds, Australian grass parakeets, ring- 
necked or Bengal parakeets, king parrots, cocketeals, 
Java sparrows, cardinals, Widah birds, &e. There 
were also some charming little waxbills, which of 
course delighted the lady visitors. One of the most 
agreeable features of the exhibition was the apparent 
contentment and enjoyment of most of the occupants 
of the cages. 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

THE programme at the national theatre was varied on 
Monday evening for the first time since the holiday sea- 
son, by the production of Sheridan Knowles’s more or less 
historical play of William Tell, in which Mr. T. C. King, 
who made a favourable débit on these boards last season, 
won great applause from a crowded audience in the cha- 
racter of the Swiss hero. Mr. King was well supported 
by Miss Rosina Vokins, who acted prettily and expres- 
sively as the boy Albert. 

Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s pantomime of Beauty and the 
Beast has had a very prosperous career , but for the in- 
formation of those who have not as yet seen it, we may 
mention that but few opportunities of doing so now re- 
main, inasmuch as the piece is to be performed for the 
last time on Saturday, the 26th inst. On the following 
Monday it will be replaced by Mr. Falconer’s romantic 
drama, Peep-o’-Day, which will be preluded with a new 
farce, written expressly for the Vokins family, to be en- 
titled Phobus’s Fix. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

The return of Mr. Sothern to the stage from which he 
had been too long absent attracted to this theatre on 
Monday night a very large and fashionable audience, by 
whom the brilliant actor was received with enthusiastic 
acclamations. He appears to have recovered completely 
from the effects of the severe accident which recently 
befel him in the hunting field ; and that he is now quite 
equal to the resumption of his professional duties was 
shown by his skilful and spirited acting in his favourite 
part of * Lord Dundreary,” which he played with all that 
quickness and quaintness of humour and all that wealth 
of fantastic comedy which have won for the impersonation 
so extensive and so enduring a popularity. The comic 
force of the impersonation was proved by the fun it 
diffused throughout the house—the laughter of the spec- 
tators being as frequent and hearty as though, instead of 
being familiar to them for many years past, the character 
had come upon them with all the zest and surprise of 
novelty. Mr. Buckstone again appeared in his original 
part of Asa Trenchard, playing it as humorously as ever, 
and the caste was also strengthened by the clever acting 
of Mr. Chippendale as Abel Murcot, and Miss Caroline 
Hill as Georgina. 

The play of Our American Cousin is to be performed 
for next week only, after which it will be withdrawn to 
make: way for a new comedy by Mr. Craven, in which 
Mr. Sothern. will sustain the principal character. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

My. EE. I. Graven’s new play, to whicn he has given 
the nume of Philomel—whether in rivalry, mockery, or 
defiance of the Nightingale singing at the Adelphi is nore 
than we ean undertake to say—abounds in improbable 
adventures, but has among its dramatic personages some 
well-dvawn characters, pertormed with no little ability by 
various members of Miss Fanny Josephs’scompany. The 
story, which is apperently of French extraction, relates 
in the main to the nefarious proceedings of a certain Dr. 
Adderly, an ‘irregular practitioner * (very irregular in- 
deed) of St. Heliers, in Jersey, who, that he may obtain 
possession of 20,000/., undertakes to poison Philomel— 
not thie feathered songster of the grove, but a rich young 
widow go named—in which benevolent intention, how- 
ever, he is foiled by Ernest Adderly, a London doctor, 
as regular as a chronometer, whom: he supposes to be his 
own son, but who turns out to be nothing of the sort. 
There isa great deal of plotting and counter-plotting ; 
fun and murder go hand in hand ; noxious drugs and re- 
volvers aré in perpetual request, and puns and jokes crop 
up abundantly on the most tragic occasions ; but after the 
villains of the plot have been killed off virtue resumes 
her benignant sway, and matrimony, the infallible 
panacea: of human’ sorrews (upon the stage), brings the 
trials of tlie respectable people to a blissful conclusion. 
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SONGS, ETC. 


‘“‘Marjorie’s Almanack.” Words by J. B. Aldrich. 
Music by Charlotte H. Sainton-Dolby. (Metzler & Co.) 

‘T Stood Once More by the Old Church Stile.” Com- 
posed by ©. H. Sainton-Dolby. (Metzler. ) 

‘What Do the Angels Dream of, Mother?” Semi- 
sacred Song. Words by Vaughan Fairfax. Music by 
Charles Gounod. .(Metzler ) 

“The Friend We Had at School.” Words by H. B. 
Farnie. Music by W. T. Wrighton. (Metzler.) 

Marsgorre’s Anmanack and I Sroop Oncr Morz.— 
Our loss in Madame Sainton-Dolby’s retirement with ber 
well-won honours from the concert-room promises to 
receive some slight measure of compensation in the 
ereater activity which her pen may in consequence 
exhibit. At all events within the last few months several 
songs bearing her name as the composer have appeared, 
and more than one of them would already seem to have 
met with considerable favour. Of the two now before us, 
the first-ementioned, ‘‘ Majorie’s Almanack,” has been 
sung by Miss Edith Wynne, and it will doubtless find its 
way inte many a drawing-Toom, for the words are plea- 
sant, if not particularly poetical, and the music is graceful 
and tunesome. There are one or two bars, by the way, 
that have an unmistakeable resemblance to a psssage in 
the © Qullaby ” in Arthur Sullivan’s setting of Cox and 
Box, but this: may be a mere coincidence. ‘‘I Stand 
Once More,” &e.;.18 of a rather more sentimental order 
of verse; certainly the words are possessed of far less 
character and. life than’ the music to which they are not 
unskilfully wedded. 

Waar po tre ANesns Dreaw oF, MorHer 1—The 
melody of this song has all that charm of freshness and 
beauty, unfettered by any uneasy striving after the un- 
attainable, that has rendered Gounod’s name 80 popular 


Mr. Atkyns’ first essay as a composer, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


The accompaniment 


in thousands of English homes. 
skill than 


also, slight as it is, exhibits more of artistic 
falls to the lot of four-fifths of modern ballads. 

Tus Frrenp We Hap at Scuoou.—Perhaps the deli- 
cately embossed title-page is the most original feature 
of this ballad ; any way, that is exceedingly well done, 
and will go along way towards commending it to young 
ladies and gentlemen wishing to offer an “¢ acceptable 
present.” Such merit as the words possess is entirely 
negative, but even that is something in these times, when 
Lindley Murray and Walker are set at defiance by aspir- 
ing bards ; and Mr. Wrighton’s music, in readily securing 
the ear by its pleasant ring, will probably not be found 
much fault with for its lack of vigour. Range D to E, in 
the key of D, common time. 

‘¢The Star’s Message.” 
by Berthold Tours. (Chappell and Co.) 

‘© Smiles and Tears.” Words by Peter Spenser. 
Music by T. Albion Anderson. (Ashdown and Parry.) 

‘‘ Winter and Spring.” Words by John Addis, M.A. 
Music by Bellenden Ker Atkyns. (Ashdown and 
Parry.) 

‘¢ When Evening’s Shadows Softly Fall.” 
by Samuel Weekes. (Weekes and Co.) 

‘©The Silent Land.” Words from the German. Music 
by A. H. Cox. (Weekes.) 

“ An Autumn Evening.” Song Composed as a Tribute 
to the Memory of the Late George Peabody. Words by 
W. Peabody. Music by Samuel Weekes. (Weekes.) 

Tur Srar’s Messace.—The words are simple enough, 
describing the hope-inspired message of the stars to a 
widowed mother, as, sad-hearted and weary, she nestles 
her child to her bosom, and as such they required a 
thoughtful, but tender and simple, musical setting. Mr. 
Tours, who has written some charming songs, with perhaps 
everything to recommend them but their originality, in 
this instance makes rather an ambitious flight, and fails. 
The air is laboured, if not absolutely unmusical, and its 
somewhat formidable array of flats and sharps would be 
apt to scare any admirers who may have met with Mr. 
Tours in happier moments. 

Suites AND Tears is as simple as it is pleasant, both 
as regards words and music. It is a song to sing in the 
gloaming, and find its echo in the heart in future days. 

Winter AND SpRINc.—We know not whether this is 
but any way we 
shall be glad to meet with him again, and that speedily. 
There is a depth of musical feeling and facility of expres- 
sion, combined with considerable technical knowledge, 
evinced in his setting of Mr. Addis’s suggestive lines, that 
is as uncommon as it is satisfactory, and promises well for 
the future of Mr. Atkyns. 

Wuen Eventne Suapows Sorry Fanu.—Despite one 
or two crudities in this composition, and they might 
easily have been avoided, it is of more than average merit, 
and will meet with many friends in the home circle. It 
ig suitable for a soprano voice of moderate compass, its 
range being from D to F. 

ie SiLENT LAND.—This is not the first attempt that 
has been made to set the now tolerably well-known w ords 
of Salis, nor is it the most suecessful. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, for us to speak further either of the merits or 
demerits of the piece. The title-page is chastely de- 
signed. 

AN Aurumx Evenine.—These “tributes to the 
memory,” &e., are mostly but sorry affairs. Being 
generally undertaken, we suspect, through the impor- 
tunity of friends, or under the impression that ‘it is the 
proper thing to do,” the result may easily be foretold. 
In this instance, however, an exception must be made to 
the rule that would condemn all such compositions to 
speedy oblivion. The words are marked by much genuine 
Kindliness of feeling, and the music, thoughtfully and 
tenderly written, well expresses their meaning. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

‘Young Friends Quadrille.” By Dan Godfrey. Ilus- 
trated. (Chappell and Co.) 

‘‘ Aspen Leaves.” Morceau de Salon. 
Szekely. (Weekes.) 

Younc Frienps Quaprinse.—This capital set should 
prove immenselly popular with the little folks in the 
holidays. Mr. Godfrey, in his own dashing, spirited 
manner, rings the changes on such old nursery favourites 
as ‘Girls and Boys, Come Out to Play,” “‘ Polly, Put the 
Kettle On,” “There Was a Little Man,” &c.; and the re- 
sult is an arrangement that would prove perfectly irre- 
sistible at a juvenile party. The title-page would be as 
telling, also, as the music. 

Aspen LEAVES.—Original, but rather difficult. 
worth practice, however, and will have its admirers. 


Words by R. Reece. Music 
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MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


A xew magazine is announced, under the title of the Matri- 
monial Gazette and Advertiser. 

Mr. Horace Wigan is, it is reported, about to become the 
lessee of the Holborn Theatre. 

* Messrs. Sampson Low and Co, will shortly publish a novel 
entitled ** Kilmeny,” by the author of ‘In Silk Attire.” 

Mr. Benedict is putting the finishing touches to his oratorio 
St. Peter, which will be produced at the next Birmivgham 
Festival. : ; 

The title of Mr. Emerson’s new volume of essays 18 **So- 
ciety and Solitude.” The essays are twelve in number, and 
one half of them are reprints. 

Madame Rossini has allowed the performance of several un- 
published works by her late husband, at a concert given in 
Paris for the benefit of an Italian charitable association. 

The new weekly journal for epicures, to which we have 
already referred, is to be entitled Zhe Knife and Fork, and 
will be conducted by ‘* Fin-Bec,” the author of ‘‘ The Epicure’s 
Year-Book.” 

“The Bijou” will, it is at length announced, be the nam® 
of Mr. Montague’s new theatre in the Strand. Mr. George 
Honey, Mr. W. H. Stephens, and Mr. Charles Garthorne 
have been engaged for this house. 

The Rev. Dr. George Smith, secretary to the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, died on Sunday last, at his 
residence at Poplar. Dr. Smith was the author of several 
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theological works. He recently visited the Dominion of 
Canada in his official capacity as a delegate to the Con- 
gregational Churches. 

Alexander Dumas pére is said to be suffering from paralysis 
of the right hand, ana he jokingly Scerick is anil 
tributive justice, it being the hand with which (with a pen in 
it) he has so largely sinned. 

It is said that the indefatigable Abbé Liszt is at work on a 
symphony, King Stephen, in the Hungarian style, for the 
Philharmonic Society of Pesth, to be produced there next 
winter. 

When the six new theatres for which the Lord Chamberlain 
has granted licences are open, London will have more places 
of dramatic entertainment than any other city. At present 
the number in Paris and that in London closely approximate. 

It is stated that among the forthcoming productions of the 
Italian season, at Covent-garden, Mr. Gye has secured the 
exclusive right of Campani’s Esmeralda, the chief part of 
which is assigned to Mdme. Patti. 

Mr, Hollingshead, who has recently returned from Paris, 
has made arrangements with M. Offenbach for the exclusive 
performance of his latest opera, The Princess of Trebizonde, 
which will be produced at the Gaiety Theatre upon the with- 
drawal of Mr. Sala’s Wat Tyler. 

Mr. John Tweed, 11, St. Enoch-square, Glasgow, is the 
publisher of a curious volume entitled ‘‘ The Catholic History 
of Scotland,” a copy of which he recently forwarded to his 
Holiness Pio Nono, and, inreturn, he has been presented with 
a solid gold medal, of very considerable value, having a 
medallion portrait of the Pope upon it. 

First in importance of last week’s concerts was that given 
at the Crystal Palace on Saturday. The programme contained 
at least two works of high interest, beginning with Mozart's 
overture to what ne loved to call his ‘‘ Munich Opera.” Spohr’s 
“ Historical Symphony” (Op. 116), the second orchestral work 
in the programme, naturally excited a good deal of interest, 
after lying by for twenty years. 

Audiences at Lima are so much given to party spirit that 
performances often become rather exciting than pleasant. A 
recent adviser states that the prima donna, Signora Marchetti, 
has had her benefit. Her admirers decorated the whole way 
from her residence to the theatre with flowers, ribbons, and 
tciumphal arches, and drew her back home in a car got up 
for the occasion; but her partisans, and those of Signora 
Mollo, refusing to hear the rival singer, threw stones and 
brickbats on the stage. As the chorus singers were maimed, 
it is supposed the authorities may interfere. Meanwhile a 
third prima donna has arrived from Panama, a Miss States, 
an American of promise. 

Forrucomtne Concerts.—February 21, Monday Popular 
Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8.0. 24, Schubert Society Con- 
cert, Beethoven Rooms, 8.0. ; Mr. and Mrs. Blagrove’s Con- 
cert, St. George’s Hall, 8.30. 25, Civil Service Musical 
Society, St. James’s Hall, 8.0. 26, Crystal Palace Concert, 
3.0; Saturday Popular Concert, St. James's Hall, 3:0; Satur- 
day Evening Concert, Exeter Hall, 8.0; Ballad Concert, St. 
James’s Hall, $8.0. March 1, Mr. H. Holmes’ Concert, St. 
George’s Hall, 8.80. 3, Mr. Henry Leslie’s Concert, St. 
James’s Hall, 8.0. 5, Crystal Palace Concert, 3.0; Saturday 
Popular Concert, St. J ames’s Hall, 3.0; Saturday Evening 
Concert, Exeter Hall, 8.0; London Ballad Concert, St. 
James’s Hall, 8.0. 

The death has been announced of James Mackenzie, son of 
the author of “ The Man of Feeling,” at the age of ninéty. 
Henry Mackenzie, the ‘‘Man of Feeling” himself, died in 
1831 in his eighty-sixth year. It would not be easy to find 
two lives thus connected covering so large a space of time ; 
and it is strange to think that a man died last week whose 
father, born when the young Pretender had almost grasped 
the English Crown, had achieved literary distinction while 
Johnson still lived, had been the associate of Hume, of 
Robertgon, and of Adam Smith, had seen Burns become 
famous and dic, and had finally passed out of the world 
almost simultaneously with the friend of his later years—Sir 
Walter Scott. 


When Les Turcs is brought over in its native version, it is 
to be hoped Maile. Deveria will come too. This lady is stated 
to be wonderfully attractive ; not beautiful, but of faultless 
form. The story goes that while in Russia she got two officers 
into trouble. In St. Petersburg she was for a long time 
courted by two colonels of cavalry of the Imperial Guard. 
Importuned at last to decide between them, she made the 
following proposition: The officer who could. first have his 
troop drawn up for her inspection—it was then midnight— 
should be the fortunate man. in twenty minutes’ time the 
more expeditious of the two was before the lady’s door with 
his troop. On the following day both colonels were dismissed 
the service, and Mdlle. Deveria was banished from Russia. 

On Tuesday his Serene Highness the Prince of Teck dis- 
tributed the prizes to the students of the South Kensington 
School of Art. Along with the Prince was his sister, the 
Princess Claudine, who was accompanied by the Countess de 
Grey. Mr. H. Cole, C.B., who conducted the party into the 
new lecture theatre, said that Earl de Grey had found it im- 
possible to be present. The Art School of South Kensington 
was one of 110 art schools in the kingdom, but these were 
partly supported by subscriptions, while the students’ fees at 
South Kensington paid the expenses of the school. He 
regretted that the students did not make more use of the 
museum, which was an advantage such as none of the other 
schools possessed, About 150,000 students now attended 
these various shools, which cost about 1/. per student—a very 
small sum in the aggregate when compared with the com- 
merce of this great country. 

Had not Astley’s theatre, through the enterprise of Mr, E. 
T. Smith, been distinguished by the pantomime, which holds 
a prominent rank among the present winter entertainments, 
it would have a fair chance of being forgotten altogether, and 
yet there was a time when it was one of the most celebrated 
theatres in London, patronised by every class. The hippo- 
drome on the stage and the equestrian feats in the ring pre- 
sented a unique combination which seemed to level all social 
distinctions. Royalty smiled upon it, Paterfamilias thought 
it was the house best fitted for the amusement of his children, 
country cousins set it down in their list of London “lions,” 
and tradition speaks of an enthusiastic chimney-sweep who 
for thirty years never missed a night’s performance on its 
boards. When Mr. Boucicault took Astley’s several years 
ago, and, covering up the circus, changed the house into the 
** Royal Westminster,” it lost its distinctive character, and 
though Mr. E. T. Smith subsequently brought back the old 
name, and revived Mazeppa for the sake of the late Miss 
Menken, the old combination of hippodrome with gymnasium 
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Scherzando. 
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Oh, mony a time, an’ mony a day, The winds may blaw across the moor, 
In other climes I’ve strayed ; The tree bend to the blast ; 

And seen the flowers that blossom there, The birdies cease their winsome sang, 
Tn sunshine and in shade. : And skies be overcast ; 

But ah ! beneath auld Scotia’s skies, But, oh ! where’er my feet may roam, 
And in my native dells, My heart with rapture swells ; 

The Blue Bell is the sweetest flower, For there my favourite flower I see, 
Amang the Heather Bells, The queen of Heather Bells. 
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24th round—Plain. 

25th round—Thread forward knit 2 together, thread 
forward knit 7 all round. 

26th round— Plain. 

27th round—Thread forward knit 2 together, thread 
forward knit 2 together, knit 5, knit 2 together all round. 

28th round—Plain. 

29th round—Thread forward knit 2 together, thread 
forward knit 2 to- 

ether, knit 3, knit 

Beceiner all round. 

30th 
Plain. 

31st 


ward knit 2 together, thread forward knit 1, knit all but 
3, thread forward knit 2 together, knit 1. _ 

5th row—Slip 1, knit 2, thread forward knit 2 together, 
plain to the end. 

6th row—Thread forward knit 2 together, thread for- 
vard knit 2 together, thread forward knit 2 together, 
thread forward knit 1, knit all but 3, thread forward 
knit 2 together, knit 1. 
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7th row—Slip 1, knit 2, thread forward knit 2 together, 
knit all but two, knit 2 together. 

8th row.—Thread forward knit 2 together, thread for- 
ward knit 2 together, thread forward knit 2 together, knit 
all but 3, thread forward knit 2 together, knit 1. 

9th row—Slip 1, knit 2, knit 2 together, knit all but 
2, knit 2 together. 

10th row—Thread forward knit 2 together, thread for- 
ward knit 2 to- 
gether, knit all but 
3, thread forward 
knit 2 together, 
knit 1. 

tepeat until suf- 

ficient is worked to 
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Willian edited CU Ee RE En a LL SS has a good effect. 
so much a matter of taste, we only suggest what is 
generally admired. After the ornamental part is com- 
pleted they are frequently sent to those whose busi- 
ness it is to make up fancy articles; butif any lady should 
prefer to finish the tidy herself there is no difficulty in so 
doing. It may be bound at the edge with a very narrow 
binding, after the lining is neatly arranged. Then a few 
thicknesses of either washleather or fine flannel are laid 
in the inside, very similar to a blotting-book, and fast- 
ened through in the same manner, with a ribbon carried 
out at the back, with bow and ends. 


Wondon, Aarts, fe aletu Aclu Pork Fashions, 


SKATING Seinen ETC. 


In London, though the Parks have afforded during the 
last eight or ten days excellent opportunities for the de- 
lightful and graceful pastime of skating, comparatively 
few ladies have taken part in the sport, ‘and those that 
have certainly did not appear to the best advantage in 
the matter of costume. On the Continent, however, and 
especially in America, elegant suits are always prepared 
in anticipation of the skating season, and this year has 
formed no exception to the rule. We will describe a few 
of them, as not only likely to interest, but also promising 
to prove, should the frost continue, of service to our 
readers. 

The more striking of the skating suits are made in trim 
jaunty fashion, with a short polka basque and a single 
skirt, quite narrow and barely reaching the ankle. This 
is the best style for plump round . fi igures. A loose 
double-breasted jacket is worn by slender persons ; tall 
ladies add an upper skirt, plainly made and but slightly 
draped. Hither trousers of the dress material, or leggings 
shaped to fit the calf of the leg, should be worn by “lady 
skaters, and by young girls whose skirts are made very 
short. 

Heavy English corduroy, like ribbed velveteen, meets 
all the requirements of a skater for a suit. It is thick 
and warm, yet is a purely cotton fabric that washes well. 
Dark brown and grey are the colours used. Ten yards 
make a close-fitting suit. Velveteen of moderate quality 
is sufficiently good for these suits, which require to be 
gay and warm-looking rather than elegant. Other ap- 
propriate materials are the new waterproof tartans in 
bright Scotch colours ; felt cloth, also waterproof, a yard 
and a half wide ; and for very handsome suits the regular 
habit cloths. 

Flat bands of fur, usually astracan, or of plush in 
imitation thereof, are used for trimming. A fashion of 
the winter is to place tail-tips of fur lengthwise on pale- 
téts and skirts; but straight fur borders give a hand- 
somer finish to a garment, and are not more expensive. 
Plush borders are showy, and much less costly than fur. 
A yard of double-width Astracan plush when cut into 
strips will furnish trimming for an entire suit. Dark 
green and blue cloth suits are enlivened by a profusion of 
gilt buttons and braid. Flat plaitings of the material and 
broad military braid trim neat suits. 

The newest fur hat for skaters has no brim, but is 
merely a high sloping crown of astracan with an aigrette 
at the side. With light quilted lining this is warm, and 
not too heavy for ‘comfort. Soft-crowned turbans, of 
black Persiani or of fur seal, are stylishly trimmed with 
two hanging tail-tips. A’ pretty scal turban made 
over a stiff frame is pointed behind on the chatelaine 
braids. The Tyrolean hat of dark green or black felt is 
trimmed with a velvet band, with a wing or tuft of 
feathers on the left side. Another fancy, becoming to 
blondes, is a turban made up entirely of black 
ostrich tips, with a single rose spray or an aigrette for 
ornament. ‘The hair should be worn in smooth chate- 
laine braids confined in a net, or else in long thick plaits 
tied with ribbon. A boa and the flat Canadian muff at- 
tached to a cord passed round the neck must be of the 
same fur as the hat and dress trimmings. Long boas are 
wound around the neck, then crossed on the breast like a 
fichu and fastened Behitid: Skating gloves are of cloth or 
of undressed kid, with fur gauntlets. High-cut Balmoral 
shoes are best for skating, as they can be laced to fit more 
snugly than buttoned gaiters. They have low broad 
heels, are lined with chamois leather, and bordered at the 
top with fur. Scarlet and blue merino stockings, and 
bright Roman striped Balmorals are designed for skaters ; 
but most ladies prefer white hosiery for all purposes. 


MISCELLANEOUS FASHION JOTTINGS. 


Brack Marten Fur.—The black marten fur intro- 
duced last year is greatly in favour this season. It is 
sometimes called French sable, though of American 
growth. A whole year is requir ed to prepare it for use, 
which will not surprise the reader when informed that 
this is the skin of the common polecat, and that when 
well prepared the odour is entirely destroyed. The fur 
is long, soft, and fine, and very dark, the natural colour 
of the ‘animal. Eleg: ant suits of cloth, silk, and velvet 
are trimmed with this fur. 

CuicNons.—Coiffures are composed as follows : The 
chignon covers the whole head ; it begins now almost at 
ihe forehead, and is composed of braids or curls of un- 
equal length ; over this mass of hair is thrown a spray of 
flowers, or a little pouf of velvet, with an aigrette and a 
large feather confined by an agr: afe of Precious stones, is 
set in front. Strings of pearls are also much worn in the 
hair, and produce a beautiful effect, twined among the 
torsades, braids, and curls. The ornaments of the 
coiffure, already so complicated in themselves, are often 
composed only of a bow of satin ribbon, fastened with a 
pearl clasp ; this cciffure is especially suited to young girls. 

Git TRIMMINGS. —A fancy for gilt trimmings prevails 
on the Continent this season ; but good taste dictates 
caution in the use of anything so theatrical and con- 
spicuous. For small jackets of cloth and cashmere, to 
be worn only with house or carriage toilettes, three or 


four rows of gilt soutache are admirable, and the garment | 


is enlivened thereby ; but nothing can be more vulgar 
than the gold- broidered anchors and stars on velvet 


Colour and material being 
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jackets, the tawdry gilt fringe, the brassy buckles on 
hats, and the gilded buttons and heel-taps on shoes that 
are seen occasionally. On costumes-of dark cloth 
or serge, worn by very young ladies, flat gilt buttons in 
imitation of Roman gold are not objectionable, yet even 
these should be sparingly used; a piping of gilt braid 
edging wider black braid is a tasteful trimming, and a 
black fringe with occasional strands of gold is ‘not con- 
spicuous ; but the only garment in which a lady of 
refinement permits much gilt to appear is an evening 
wrap. A cashmere burnous, either black, white, scarlet, 
or blue, or else a white velvet cloth Metternich, elabo- 
rately trimmed with gilt braid and tassels, is a very 
handsome sortie du bal, and not too gorgeous for gaslight 
wear. 

Tue Court Train Torterte.—This toilette is com- 
posed of a skirt reaching to the instep, made of the same 
material as the rest of the dress, or only of the same tint, 
or of different colour and material. This skirt is trimmed 
with two flounces extending all the way round the bottom; 
then the front breadth is entirely covered with the same 
flounces, either to the belt or half-way up the skirt. A 
string is fixed above the second flounce on each side. 
Over this skirt is worn a court train, that is to say, a 
trained skirt minus the three front breadths, which is 
trinmed with velvet if the dress is silk, or with lace if it 
is velvet. Under this is a string, which is tied to that of 
the skirt. The bodice is like the train. This ball toilette, 
designed for persons who do not dance, is made of satin 
or moiré as to the skirt, and of light velvet as to the train 
and waist. One model will serve asa sample. Skirt of 
white moiré with green stripes very far apart, and flounced 
with white lace surmounted by narrow bands of green 
velvet. Court train and low corsage of light green velvet. 
The train is edged all the way round with two flounces of 
white lace, with the straight sides sewn together and 
separated by a piping of white moiré. Coiffure composed 
of a small pouf of green velvet and a large white feather. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSES. 


A charming dress is of peach-blossom silk, with two 
fringed flounces of white China crape around the skirt. 
The : crepe tunic is trimmed with a wide flounce of black 
lace. Basque corsage with plaitings of crape and lace. 
A less elaborate dress of bright blue silk has a slight 
train, with two gathered flounces headed by feather- 
fringed ruches of silver-coloured silk. Revers and ruches 
of the contrasting colour on the basque and coat sleeves. 
A second blue silk has a wide flounce headed by two rows 
of white blonde lace, sewed together with the edges out- 
ward, and a black blonde lace laid on the seam. The 
long upper skirt is open down the front, while the back 
and sides are gracefully draped. The waist is round in 
front, with a short postillion basque of two widths of the 
silk arranged in double box plaits. Black and_ white 
blonde, outline a Raphael square in front. Coat sleeves. 
Pale blue enamelled jewellery. An aigrette of white 
marabouts and turquoises in the hair. 

For a very young lady neither a blonde nor brune—is 
a rose-pink silk, with half-long skirt trimmed with two 
pointed flounces, headed by bands of black velvet. The 
apron front of the upper skirt has. black lace ruffle, with 
two velvet bands above it, while the back width—made 
over foundation net and shaped to round slightly—is 
completely covered with narrow box-plaited ruffles, 
pinked, overlapping each other, and interspersed with 
velvet ends. Half-high corsage, with point in front and 
short basque behind. Another ‘girlish dress of ciel-blue 
silk has the flounces headed by a ruche of white blonde, 
with blue satin piping in the centre. Tulle tunic, with 
blonde ruche around it, and looped with pink roses. Low 
pointed waist, with postillion basque and two long ends 
beneath it ; Maria Theresa sleeves. Pink coral jewellery 
and comb in front of the chatelaine braids. A w ater- 
green gros d’Afrique is trimmed with bands of snowy 
swansdown, and an apricot armure satin has two black 
lace flounces looped by almond-shaped ornaments. 


Novetty IN Guioves.—We some time ago had occasion to 
direct attention to a novel and elegant method of perfuming 
gloves, introduced by Messrs. Wheeler and Co., the fashion- 
able glovers, of Regent-street and the City. We have now 
noticed another elegant contrivance by the same eminent 
firm, by which not only a better fit and greater durability are 
secured, but the fingers appear to taper far more gracefully 
than when the gloves are made by the ordinary method. This 
is effected by employing a second colour for the inner sides 
of the fingers, dexterously inserted, and the innovation pro- 
mises to tind favour. 


MARAVILLA Cocoa For Breakrast.—The cocoa (or cacao) 
of Maravilla is the true Theobrona of Linneus.—The Glob 
says: ‘* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a 
thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in he 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare: n- 
centration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 
Maravilla Cocoa above all others. Kor homeeop: uths and. 
invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable 
beverage.” Sold in packets only, by all grocers. 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD Srarcn 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen's Jaundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 

Horporn Vatiry Vrapuct being now opened, attention is 
directed to the increased facilities of approach to the Establishment 
of Z. Simpson and Co., Nos. 65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50 and 53, 
Farringdon-street, City-— within three minutes of ‘the F arringdon- 
street and Ludgate stations. Z. Simpson and Co. invite particul: ir 
attention to their large and well-assorted stock of Silks, Dresses, 
Mantles, Family Drapery and Fancy Goods, purchased in ‘the most 
favourable british and Foreign Markets, and marked at the lowest 
possible prices. 

THe New Vave Mercum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &e., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first- class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
‘anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 33, 10d, 
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THE COURT. 


THE QUEEN drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon 
last week, accompanied by Princess Louise ; and Her Majesty 
went out on the Wednesday morning with Princess Beatrice. 
Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

The Dowager Duchess of Athole succeeded Viscountess 
Clifden as Lady in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

The Queen drove out on the Wednesday afternoon, at- 
tended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole ; and Her Majesty 
drove on Thursday morning with Princess Beatrice. Princess 
Louise and Prince Leopold also went out. 

The Earl of Kimberley (Lord Privy Seal) and Lord Dufferin 
and Clandeboye (Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster) ar- 
rived at Osborne on the Wednesday, and had audiences of 
Her Majesty. The Earl of Kimberley and Lord Dufferin had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family in 
the evening. 

On Thursday the Earl of Bessborough (Lord Steward) and 
Lord Otho Fitzgerald (Comptroller of the Household) arrived 
at Osborne, and: presented addresses to Her Majesty from both 
Houses of Parliament in reply to the Queen’s Speech. 

The Queen drove out on Thursday afternoon with Princess 
Louise, and Her Majesty walked in the grounds on Friday 
morning, accompanied by her royal highness. Prince Leo- 
pold and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

Sir Charles and Lady Lyell left Usborne. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out on Friday after- 
noon, attended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole; and Her 
Majesty drove out on Saturday morning, attended by the 
Hon. Caroline Cavendish. Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, 
and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

The Queen drove out on Saturday afternoon, attended by 
the Hon. Caroline Cavendish. 

Sir Hamilton and Lady Seymour arrived on a visit to Her 
Majesty. Captain-Lieutenant Von Reibniz, of the North 
German frigate Elizabeth, also arrived, and has had the 
honour of being presented to Her Majesty, 

The Right Hon. H. Childers arrived at Osborne, and had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family, 

On Sunday morning Her Majesty and the Royal Family 
attended Divine Service at Osborne. The Rev. George 
Prothero officiated. 

The Queen went out on Monday morning, attended by the 
Dowager Duchess of Athole. Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, 
and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Lady Hamilton 
Seymour, drove out. The Hon. Flora Macdonald was in at- 
tendance. 

Lady Augustus Loftus arrived at Osborne, and had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

Her Majesty drove out on Tuesday morning attended by 
the Dowager Duchess of Athole. Princess Louise, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also went out. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


Prince and Princess Christian visited the Prince and 
Princess of Wales on Wednesday last week at Marlborough 
House, and remained to luncheon. ‘The Princess of Wales, 
accompanied by Princess Christian, drove out. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Mar- 
chioness of Carmarthen, the Marquis of Hamilton, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Keppel, were present in the evening at a ball 
given by the Hon. Artillery Company at their Armoury House 
in Finsbury. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Thursday, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales drove out again on Friday. 

The Countess ot Macclesfield succeeded the Marchioness. of 
Carmarthen as Lady in Waiting to the Princess of Wales. 

On Saturday the Prince and. Princess of Wales drove out, 
and witnessed the skating of the members of the Skating 
Club in the Regent’s-park. in the evening the Prince and 
Princess of Wales had a dinner party at Marlborough House. 
The company included his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Lord Chancellor and Lady Hatherly, the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Marquis and Marchioness of Lansdowne, 
the Earl and Countess of Kimberley, the Countess of Claren- 
don, &c. 

On Sunday the Prince and Pyincess of Wales attended 
Divine Service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The service 
was performed by the Rev. the Sub-dean, Dr. Vaughan, and 
the Rev. I’. Helmore. Anthem—‘‘God is our hope and 
strength,” Green—snng by Masters Coward and Dy son, and 
Messrs. R. Barnby, Gedge, Winn, and Lawler. ‘he sermon 
was preached by the Rey. Dr. Vaughan, Master of the Temple, 
from Colossians iii., 3. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales drove out on Monday. 

Ou Tuesday the Prince and Princess drove out, and visited 
St. James’s Theatre in the ev ening. 

Winpsor CAsTLe.—Notice has been given in the London. 
Gazette that the State Apartments of Windsor Castle are 
closed until further orders, 

THe Courr.-—At Wj indgor Castle arrangements have been 
made for the reception of Her Majesty and ‘the Royal Family, 
who are expected to be in residence at Windsor by this time. 
Her Majesty will probably remain for about & month at 
Windsor Castle on her return from Osborne, oce: wionally 
proceeding to the metropolis for the purpose of holding Courts 
and other State ceremonies. 

Ifis Serene Highness the Prince of Teck, and his sister , the 
Princess Claudine of Teck, paid a visit on Monday to the 

Bank of E ugland, and, after being shown over the extensive 
premises, were entertained at lunch in the Bank parlour. 
Their serene highnesses afterwards called at the Mansion 
House, and thanked the Lord Mayor for the arrangements 
which he had made, through his private secretary, Mr. 
Joseph Gibbs, for their re ception in the City on Monday, and 
also on the occasion of their visit to the Guildhall on the 5th 
inst. 

A few days since Mr. A. Baccani was honoured with a 
sitting from the Princess of Wales for a full-lensth portrait. 
which the artist is painting. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh has becn 
appointed an extra Knight Grand Commander of the Order 
of the Star of India, 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Lord President of the Council and the aeptine Ep 
Grey were honoured by his Serene Highness the Frince o 
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Teck and Princess Claudine’s company at dinner on Saturday 
evening, at the family residence in Carlton-gardens. A select 
company of guests met their serene highnesses, 

Mrs. Blomfield, the widow of the late Bishop of London, 
died on Saturday last, at her residence at Richmond, Surrey, 
at an advanced age. She has survived the bishop about eleven 
or twelve years. 

The Earl Granville had a dinner party on Saturday at his 
residence in Bruton-street. 

The Countess of Derby has returned to St. James’s-square 
from Ventnor, Isle of Wight. ’ 

The Countess of Sefton and infant daughter are progressing 
most favourably. ; . 

His Excellency the Marquis de Lavalette had a diplomatic 
dinner on Saturday evening (the first since his excellency has 
been accredited to the Court of St. James’s) at the French 
Embassy at Albert-gate. 

The officers of that ancient civic military corps, the Hon. 
Artillery Company, gave a ball on Wednesday night last week 
at the Armoury House, Finsbury, on which occasion his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (the captain-general and 
colonel of the regiment) and the Princess of Wales graciously 
honoured the féte by their presence. Extensive preparations 
for the reception of their royal highnesses had been made, and 
the gentlemen forming the committee carrying out the arrange- 
ments merit the highest praise for the success attending their 
enceavours. 

Lady Berkeley died at Abingdon House, Kew, on Sunday 
last. Her ladyship was the eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
the late Sir Thomas Sutton, M.P. for Surrey, and married, 
first, the late General Sir George H. F. Berkeley, M.P. 
for Devonport, and secondly, Mr. Henry Fowler, who sur- 
vives her. f 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, who is 
staying at Frankfort, is expected in town on or about the 
26th inst. 

The Duke of Cambridge, the Prince of Teck, and Prince 
Christian were present in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
night, during the speech of Mr, Gladstone on the tenure of 
land in Ireland. 

We have to record the death of Sir Hugh Bates Maxwell, 
Bart., of Calderwood, county Lanark, who died at his resi- 
dence in Scotland. He was the third and youngest son of 
General Sir William Maxwell, seventh baronet, by his wife 
Isabella, daughter and heiress of Mr. Wilson, of Newbaittle, 
county Durham. He was born February 14, 1797, and 
married, May 1, 1827, Mary Anne Barbara, only daughter of 
Mr. John Hunter, of Lisburn: He succeeded his brother, 
Colonel Sir William Alexander, eighth baronet, in 1865. He 
is succeeded by his only son William, born August 11, 1828. 

On Friday evening last week, between the hours of six and 
seven o’clock, Lieut.-General Henry J. Bloomfield (a Waterloo 
officer) expired suddenly at his lodgings in Jermyn-street, St. 
James’s. His brother, General Sir John Bloomfield, and 
another relative were in the house at the time. 

Lady Margaret Beaumont will have an evening party on 
Tuesday, February 22, and another on Tuesday, March 1. 

On Sunday week General Sir William Macbean George 
Colebrook, C.B., K.H., Colonel Commandant of the Ist 
Brigade of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, died at his resi- 
dence at Salthill, Bucks, aged eighty-two years. 

Their Highnesses the Nawab Nazim of Bengal and his two 
sons, the Princes Alee Kudr and Soliman Kudr, wearing their 
state dresses and magnificent jewels, visited the studio of Mr. 
John Watkins in Parliament-street last week, and honoured 
him with sittings for their respective portraits. 

The Duchess (Eleanor) of Northumberland has left her re- 
sidence in Whitehall-gardens for Cannes, where her grace in- 
tends to reside some months. 

The Earl and Countess of Tankerville have arrived in town 
or the season from Chillingham Castle, Northumberland. 

The Earl of Kellie has taken No. 115, Eaton-square, for 
the season, and the family may be expected to take up their 
residence there about the first or second week in March. 

We have been requested to state that the Lady Mayoress 
will commence her weekly receptions at the Mansion House 
on Tuesday, the 22nd inst., between three and five o’clock. 

Lady Mansfield has returned from India, and is residing at 
18, Grosvenor-gardens. 

Lord und Lady Sinclair and the Miss St. Clair have left 
Brown’s Hotel, Dover-street, for the south of France. 

Mrs. Vivian and Lady Laura Hampton have arrived at 
their residence in Eaton-square for the season. 

Lord and Lady Talbot de Malahide are spending the winter 
at Torquay. 

Lord and Lady Lurgan haye arrived at 49, Eaton-square, 
for the season. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


Frre in A Royan Patace.—The North German Correspon- 
dence reports that at about two o’clock on Monday morning 
last week a rather alarming fire broke out in the upper part 
of the Palace of the Crown Prince, just above the apartments 
of the Princess Charlotte, the ceilings of which were partially 
consumed by the flames. The young Princess having been 
removed to another portion of the building, the fire was soon 
extinguished by the exertions of the fire brigade. ‘The Crown 
Prince and Princess were awakened by the cry of “Fire!” 
His Royal Highness lost no time in reaching the scene of 
danger and giving the necessary orders, while the Princess 
hastened to her children. The fire is believed to have been 
caused by a coal or spark from a chafing-dish with which 
some workmen, the day before, had been trying to thaw the 
frozen water-pipes. We are happy to be able to add that 
neither the Crown Prince nor any of his family have suffered in 
health from the alarm, or the sudden change of temperature 
to which they were exposed. 

Tur Empress or AustrtA.—The Empress of Austria has 
just arrived at Vienna from Pesth. She is to return to the 
latter city on the 22nd, in order to be present at a grand 
Court ball, which will take place on the 24th. 

The King and Queen of the Hellenes are to pay a visit in 
the spring to Denmark and Russia. Prince John of Glucks- 
burg, uncle of George I., had been requested to again under- 
take the regency during their absence ; but, In consequence of 
his refusal, the Government will be confided to the Ministry. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

On Thursday last week the marriage of Charles Donaldson 
Hudson, Esq., of Cheswardine Hall, to Miss Sarah Marie 
Stieatfield, daughter of the late Major Sidney Streatfield, and 
step-daughter to Captain Cust (cousin to Lord Brownlow), of 
Ellesmere House, took place at the parish church, Ellesmere. 
At half-past eleven o'clock the bridal party entered the 
church, and the ceremony was performed by the Rev. J. 
Peake, vicar of Ellesmere, assisted by the Rev. George Eger- 
ton, rector of Middle. _The bride was attired in a white satin 
dress, trimmed with point d’Alengon lace, and d’Alencon veil, 
with wreath of orange blossoms and jasmine. She also wore 
the necklace ‘given her by the inhabitants of Ellesmere and 


the neighbourhood, the bracelet given her by the inhabitants 
of Middle, and the pearls and diamonds given her by Mr. 
Donaldson Hudson. The bride was given away by Captain 
Cust, and the best man was R. A. Corbet, Esq. The bride 
carried in her hand a beautiful bouquet. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Cust, Miss Marion Cust, Miss Violet Cust, Miss 
Annette Cust, Miss Donaldson, Hon. Miss Needham, Miss 
Tufnell, Miss Louisa Wright, Miss Amy Mainwaring, and 
Miss Cuthbert. Five of them were dressed in white silk, 
flounced with blue silk; and the other five in white silk, 
flounced with pink silk, headdresses of barley, and tulle veils. 
After the ceremony was over the wedding party returned to 
breakfast at Ellesmere House. ‘The bracelet worn by the 
bride was of pink coral, in Etruscan setting, and supplied by 
Phillips, of Cockspur-street, London, and bore the following 
inscription: ‘*To Miss Sarah Marie Streatfield, from her 
ene in the parish of Middle, on her marriage, February 

Be oy UR 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Granville 
Deedes, Esq., Royal Artillery, and Miss Bernal, daughter of 
the late Ralph Bernal, Esq., M.P. 

A marriage has been arranged to take place between Mr. 
W. Gladstone and one of the daughters of the Earl Fitz- 
william. ; 

A marriage has been arranged between Captain Berkeley 
Mansel (6th Inniskilling Dragoons) and Miss Evans Lombe. 

WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Hon. Lady Louisa Caroline Anne Greville, 
of Eaton-place, Pimlico, daughter of the second Earl of War- 
wick, was proved in London, on the 27th ult., under 20,0007., 
by her nephew, the Right Hon. George Grey, the Earl of 
Warwick and Brooke, the sole executor. The will is dated 
1867, and her ladysnip died on December 31 last. There are 
several legacies, amongst them 300/. to Dr. Wilson, for his 
kind and faithful attendance upon her for thirty years; to 
Susan Wellam, her faithful servant, 2,000/.; and to her god- 
son 1,0007. The residue of her property of every description 
she leaves to her nephew and executor, the Earl of Warwick 
and Brooke, absolutely. 

The will of Sir David Thurlow Cunynghame, Bart., of 
Denton Court, was proved in London by his relict and sole 
executrix. The personalty was sworn under a nominal sum. 
The testator was the maternal grandson of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. Sir David was educated for the Army, and served 
in India, and was formerly captain in the 12th Lancers. He 
was deputy-lieutenant for Hants, was twice married, and by 
his first wife had one son, the present baronet, and two 
daughters. His will bears date July 23 last, and he died at 
Hastings, November 12, aged sixty-six. He leaves the 
whole of his property, over which he had a power of disposi- 
tion, to his wife, for her own use absolutely. 

The will of Miss Caroline Mary Chamberlayne, late of 
Oxford House, Ugley, Essex, was administered to in the 
principal registry on the 22nd ult., and the personalty sworn 
under 14,000/. The will bears date May 28, 1866, and com- 
mences thus: ‘‘I wish to bequeath at my death the sum of 
5,9162. to the Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell, in trust, for 
the promotion of Christian objects.” Signed by the testatrix 
and two attesting witnesses. There being no executor ap- 
pointed, letters of administration, with the will annexed, were 
granted to Mrs. Sarah Chamberlayne, the sole executrix of the 
will of William Chamberlayne, the testatrix’s father, who died 
without administering to his daughter’s effects. 

The will of Mr. John Tidd Pratt, late of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, and of 29, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 
was proved in London on the Ist inst., under 50,000/. per- 
sonalty. The executors appointed are his son, Mr. John 
Thomas Becher Pratt, of Newark; Mr. James Rogers, of 
Dean’s-yard, Westminster; and Mr. Henry Court, of the 
National Debt-office, Old Jewry. 


The Holy Father has just presented Lord Bute with a beau- 
tiful copy of the Lord’s Prayer, printed in 250 different lan- 
guages and dialects, a splendid triumph of the polyglot press 
of the Propaganda College. 


The Daily News announces the death on Saturday, in his 
eighty-seventh year, of Mr. George Hogarth, for many years 
well known in connexion with the London newspaper press, 
and as the author of several popular works on music. In his 
early life Mr. Hogarth was a Writer to the Signet at Edin- 
burgh, where he was much associated with the literary cele- 
brities of the day, including Sir Walter Scott and Lockhart. 
In 1830 he came to London, and was engaged on the Morning 
Chronicle. He was appointed musical critic to the Daily 
News on the establishment of that paper in 1846, under the 
editorship of his son-in-law, Mr. Charles Dickens, and this 
office Mr. Hogarth filled until compelled to retire in 1866, 
owing to his failing health. He also held for many years a 
similar appointment on the Illustrated London News, besides 
having contributed to magazines and periodicals, and edited 
various works, both musical and literary. For a few seasons 
Mr. Hogarth was secretary to the Philharmonic Society. 


A Puitosopuer AT Home.—An American author of emin- 
ence, we are told, came over to London recently bearing a 
letter of introduction from Emerson, one of Carlyle’s special 
favourites and warmest admirers. Carlyle has a habit of 
answering his door himself, a practice rather disconcerting to 
hawkers, beggars, &c., and indeed to applicants of another 
stamp. ‘This particular Yankee knocked and Carlyle opened 
unto him. The ‘‘interviewer” taken aback, for he kuew 
Carlyle well by his photographs (as who does not?), asked 
hesitatingly, ‘‘Is Mr. Thomas Carlyle at home?’ The sage’s 
reply was a loud and emphatic ‘‘ No,” followed by slamming 
the door with so much abruptness that the American’s 
nose made a very narrow escape. Carlyle has a large room 
at the top of the house lighted from the roof, where all 
his favourite books are, and pasted on the wall are portraits 
—some fine, others very common—of those whom he re- 
gards as his heroes — Frederick the Great, Gustavus 
Adolphus, and a number more. This room is his sanctum, 
and few there be who are admitted into it. There is some- 
thing peculiar in the tenure of Mr. Carlyle’s holding of the 
house in Cheyne-walk. He has not the remotest conception 
who is his landlord. He saw the advertisement of the house 
to let, with directions to communicate with Messrs. Coutts 
and Co., wrote and received a reply accepting his offer, and 
directing that he should annually pay in his rent, if convenient, 
to Coutts and Co., ‘account Cheyne-walk.” Further, the 
rent is fixed so low (25/.) as to induce the idea that the ar- 
rangement sprang from a desire to accommodate the great 
author, rather than to profit by him as a tenant. 


“There is no medicine at the present day I value so highly as 
Perry Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer. I have used it in my family 
for years, and in every instance it has proved a sovereign remedy. [ 
tested it to-day on a severe burn, and found it all that could be 
desired.—A. D, Minx, Editor of Messenger, New York.—To P, 
D, & Son, London.” 


General Dots of the Gifeek, 


N old woman named Maria Rawson has just been con- 

victed at Sheffield for the fiftieth time! Her convic- 

tions occupy three entire pages in the police books, and she 
has spent nearly all her life in prison. 

Her Majesty has granted to Miss Paulina Granville to 
accept and wear the decoration bestowed on her by the King 
of Prussia in March last, for her assiduous attendance on the 
wounded soldiers after the battle of Kissington. 

The wholesale fish market in the Columbia-market will 
open without any formalities on Monday morning next. A 
good supply of fish is expected. After the wholesale market 
1s Over many persons who have secured standings intend to 
carry on a retail market. 


Two daughters of a thrifty farmer in Princeton, Illinois, 
fifteen and seventeen years old, completed on the 17th of 
January the task of walking eighty miles within twenty con- 
secutive hours for a prize of 100 dollars. They had one hour 
and thirty-seven minutes to spare. 

VERY SPEEDY REPENTANCE.—-It is said to be a common 
custom among Cornish miners to marry and emigrate within 
a week of the performance of the solemn contract. On Sun- 
day, at St. Agnes, a miner named Joseph Kinsman married 
one Florence Mitchell, and on Monday he quitted Cornwall 
for America, leaving his wife at home. 

MURDER OF AN AUCTIONEER.—Bridget M‘Intyre, the wife 
of an Irish labourer employed at Brancepeth Colliery. near 
Durham, has been committed for trial by the Durham ma is- 
trates on the charge of killing George Vasey, an auctioneer 
who was employed to make a distraint on her husband’s fur- 
niture. 

CoLLieRY ExpLostion In WALES.—On Monday morning an 
explosion of gunpowder used for sinking occurred at the 
Morfa Colliery, near Neath, whereby some thirteen men were 
killed, and upwards of twenty more injured. The bodies of 
several men have been recovered, and upwards of twenty 
more remain in the pit. 

Tue Lapies or Iraty.—The Italian newspapers publish a 
petition sent up to the Chamber of Deputies by the ladies of 
the International Association in behalf of female education in 
Italy. They ask the members of the Chamber to take into 
consideration the establishment of a large number of schools 
or colleges for women, appropriate to the requirements of 
the age. 

THE ‘“‘CouNTESS OF DERWENTWATER.”—Mr. Justice Willes 
has granted an injunction to restrain the lady calling herself 
the ‘‘Countess of Derwentwater,” her agents or servants 
from entering the former Derwentwater estates, and from 
interfering with the cattle or property of the tenants. Any 
attempt to evade the injunction will render the offender liable 
to imprisonment. 

Two Lapres KitLtep.—A fatal accident occurred a 
Hedington on Saturday afternoon. A horse AtaBnEAF ER 
carriage took fright, it is said, from a band of music. The 
horse dashed off at full speed and ran into a shop, and two 
ladies who were inside the carriage were thrown out by the 
overturning of the vehicle. One was killed on the spot, and 
the other expired on the road to East Suffolk Hospital. She 
was the wife of a farmer of Obington. 

A Fioaceine System.—At Ilford, on Saturday, Mrs. Ann 
Mills, forewoman at the Barking Jute Factery, was summoned 
for flogging a girl named Andrews, aged fifteen, for being last 
of all the factory hands in finishing the work allotted to her. 
The summons was dismissed, as the flogging was recognised as 
a custom in the establishment, and because the complainant 
herself, in common with the other girl operatives, had con- 
sented to punishment by the strap for the last hand at work. 

Deatu From DeEsriruTion.—An inquest was held at 
Brighton on Saturday on the body of a woman about sixt 
years of age, who had contrived to exist for some time past a 
the weekly parochial allowance of ls., a loaf of bread, and 
6d. worth of meat. Having heard the medical testimony. 
the jury returned a verdict that deceased died from want of 
food and exposure to the cold. For some months a thin rug 
has becn all the bed the unfortunate woman has had to 
cover her. 


BrEACH OF Promise Casz.—A breach of promise case has 
been tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench, the plaintiff being 
a young lady eighteen years of age, daughter of Colonel 
Dickson, and the defendant a German merchant in the City, 
named Grisselich, who was much older. The parties first 
met on the beach at Brighton, a year and a half ago, and the 
wedding was to have taken place last March. Defendant, 
however, broke off the engagement a month previously. The 
jury gave the lady 500/. damages. 

Tue ‘‘ CouNTESS OF DERWENTWATER.”—It is said that Mr. 
Wylie, of Consett, on the 2nd inst. sent a letter to the Burgo- 
master of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, at which place, according 
to a published pedigree of the Countess, John, the fourth Earl 
of Derwentwater, was married to the Countess Waldstein, re- 
questing the Burgomaster to search the record of marriages 
and send the register of marriage. The marriage is stated to 
have taken place on the 7th of August, 1740, and the regis. 
trar, in reply, states that he has examined the register from 
1728 to 1754, and he is unable to find either the name Radcly ffe 
or Waldesteine, or any other similar name, 

The Bishop of Winchester held a Confirmation on Sunday 
at the church of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, at which 
arrangements had been made for the reception of that rite by 
the youngest son of the Premier, a youth of fourteen. A day 
or two back, however, he was struck down by sudden and 
serious illness. At the close of the evening sermon, the rector 
(Dr. Hugh Allen) mentioned the circumstance, and invited the 
congroes on to ou Te in a special prayer for Mr. Gladstone. 

er the singing of a hymn, a sui 
by Dr. Allen, & ymn, a suitable prayer was offered up 

A Domestic Servant AND THE BEADLE.—In the Bail 
Court on Saturday, a domestic servant named Luckewich, 
aged nineteen, brought an action for breach of promise against 
Forge, the beadle of the Saddlers’ Company. The girl was in 
the service of Mr. Holbrook, clerk to the Company, and the 
defendant stated that he had never refused to marry her, but 
only wished to wait until he could provide a comfortable 
home for her. His income, it was found, was 107/, a-year. 
The jury gave the plaintiff 20s. damages, 

Forrucomina Freres At THE HORTICULTURAL-GARDENS.— 
The following is a complete list of the meetings and exhibitions 
held or to be held in the gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in the year 1870: Hardy conifers, ivies, &c., Jan. 19; 
Chinese primulas and lycastes, Feb. 16; camellias, lillies of 
the valley, &c., March 2; hyacinths, tulips, &., March 16 ; 
cyclamens, cinerarias, &c., April 6; azaleas, rhododendrons, 
&c., April 20; roses, auriculas, &c., May 4; pelargoniums, 
heaths, &c., May 18 ; archimenes and table decorations, June 
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1; orchids, stove and green-house plants, June 15 ; roses and 
fuchsias, June 29 ; variegated pelargoniums, &c., August 3; 
gladioli, hollyhocks, &c., August 17 ; dahlias, verbenas, &c., 
Sept. 7; asters, stocks, &c., Sept. 21; fungi, grapes, &e., 
Oct. 5; chrysanthemums, &c., Nov. 2; herbaceous plants, 
&e., Dec. 7. At all the above meetings both fruit and 
vegetables will be shown. 

Tur Srorm on SunpAy.—On Sunday the platform of the 
Great Western Railway at Neath, with the waiting-rooms, 
was partly destroyed by the storm. The shipping in the 
river suffered considerably ; the roof of the new church of St. 
David’s was blown to pieces, and the ornamental stone crosses 
demolished ; two houses were blown down, and several 
persons were blown into the river and narrowly escaped 
drowning. Telegraphic communication with Llanelly and 
adjoining towns was interrupted, and the damage done in the 
district by the storm is estimated at 5,000/. Nearly every 
house in the more exposed localities was partly unroofed. 


Sap Resutts or PracticaAL Joxine.—A case of sudden 
fright occurred in Abingdon recently, which should prove a 
warning to all who indulge in practical jokes. A party of 
boys, disguised by hideous masks and grotesque garments, 
entered the house of Mrs. George H. Marshall at the back 
door, and succeeded in frightening an infant almost into con- 
vulsions. Mrs. Marshe!l, hearing the screams of her child, 
hastened to its assistance, but she suddenly encountered the 
masked figures and fell fainting to the floor. She was shortly 
afterwards found by her friends and proper remedies were 
administered, but she was hopelessy insane. 


EXTRAORDINARY GATHERING OF TEETOTALLERS.—A few 
evenings ago a tea-party of life teetotallers and total abstainers 
of twenty years and upwards took place at the Temperance 
Hall, Preston. There were 180 persons present, of whom 75 
were life teetotallers, and 105 total abstainers. Among those 
present were Mr. Thomas Yates, life teetotaller, aged 583 
years, and Dr. Bowen, life abstainer, aged 35. In the other 
category were Mr. Joseph Livesey, teetotaller of 384 years ; 
Mr. John King, formerly of Preston, but now of Southport, 
371; Mr. Joseph Dearden, 374 ; Dr. Walling, 35; Policeman 
Samuel Norris, 33 ; and many others of nearly equal teetotal 
age. The Tonbuin family, who were all present except the 
oldest and youngest, comprised twenty individuals, whose 
aggregate teetotal age amounted to between 400 and 500 years. 


Snootina A SWEETHEART.—A young Worcestershire far- 
mer, named Walter Wells, is in custody on a charge of shoot- 
ing his sweetheart, Miss Wells, a young lady living with her 
uncle, Mr. Need, a farmer, of Leigh Sutton. The accused 
had been paying Iris addresses to Miss Wells, who was his 
cousin, but the uncle disapproving, some words arose between 
him and Wells, which ended in Wells being sent away from 
the house of Mr. Need, under whom he was learning the busi- 
ness of farming. On Saturday last as Mr. Need was driving 
to Worcester market in a gig, accompanied by Miss Wells, 
they met Walter, and stopped to speak to him. Wells pulled 
a pistol out of his pocket and fired at his cousin, terribly 
lacerating her arm and wounding her in the face. He ex- 
pressed his regret that he had not killed her. He was re- 
manded until the young lady should be sufficiently recovered 
to give evidence. 


Daring Roppery oF JEWELLERY.—About eight o’clock on 
Monday night a daring robbery was effected at the residence 
of Sir R. Napier, 11, Cromwell-houses, South Kensington, and 
a quantity of ladies’ jewellery, valued at 3,000/., was stolen 
from a dressing-room on the second floor. A servant saw a 
strange man in the house, and raised an alarm. Sir R. 
Napier went upstairs, and found the door of the dressing- 
room locked from the inside. He obtained entrance, however, 
by another door, and as soon as he did so he saw a man drop 
from the window. The thief left behind him a piece of rope 
about two yards in length. Two other men were seen escaping 
from the house, one of whom dropped close to the feet of a 
gentleman who had been dining with Sir R. Napier, and had 
gone out on hearing the alarm. The house was entered by 
climbing up a portico and getting through a drawing-room 
window. 


Important To InsurERs.—In the Court of Queen’s Bench 
an action was brought on Monday against the Sun Fire Office 
by the United Club Hotel Company, to recover 1,500/., the 
amount of the damage alleged to have been done by an 
explosion which took place in the kitchen of the United 
Hotel, in Charles-street, St. James’s, in October, 1868. On 
that occasion one of the boilers attached to the kitchen range 
exploded in consequence of the stop-cock not having been 
turned so as to admit of a flow of water into the boiler. It 
was contended on behalf of the insurance office that the 
damage done was mainly the result of the explosion itself, 
and not of the fire which it gave rise to, and that damage so 
caused is not within the terms of a policy insuring against 
risk from fire. To cover the estimated amount of the loss 
actually suffered by the fire, 507. was paid into court. It was 
ultimately agreed that the points in dispute should be 
embodied in a special case, to be submitted for the decision 
of the court in Banco. 


Youne Lapres iy Distress.—The following curious case of 
‘real distress” has been sent to a Brighton paper: ‘ Dear 
Sir,—A family of young ladies, residing in Brighton, and 
having no brothers, and consequently few friends of the oppo- 
site sex, feel keenly the want of a protector at times, for in- 
stance, in their walks on the pier and when they inhale the 
healthful breezes of the King’s-road. Their mamma, being 
a widow and in rather delicate health, cannot chaperone them 
to the delightful concerts and other evening entertainments, 
so, for want of proper escort, they are unable to avail them- 
selves of these pleasures. Can some of your correspondents 
kindly suggest a remedy? By doing so they would insure the 
everlasting gratitude of Three Girls (not of the Period).”— 
Yes, yes, but of what period since the year 1800? 


Tue RESULT OF THE FRost.—On Saturday Mr. Humphreys 
held inquests on the bodies of five persons who had died from 
exposure to the cold. A woman named Eliza Speke, aged 
fifty-four, had come up to London from Suffolk to attend her 
son’s funeral, and when on her way to the Great Eastern 
Railway-station to return home, she fell down in the 
strect and died almost immediately. The son had been five 
months out of work before his death, the family was in great 
distress, and the post-mortem examination showed that the 
poor woman must have been some time without food. George 
Baugh, a weaver, aged eighty-five, left Bethnal-green Work- 
house about nine o’clock on the Wednesday morning, and be- 
tween twelve and one was found lying insensible in the 
street, and died shortly after his being taken back to 
the workhouse. A lithographic printer, named Hommer- 
ton, aged fifty-eight, who had had no regular work for 
some time, was taken ill while at work in Grace- 
church-street on the Wednesday, went to Guy’s Hos- 
pital, waited there three hours to see @ doctor, but at 
length came away because he could stand the cold no longer. 
He went home to his house in Bethnal-green, could not speak 
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when he arrived there, and died the next morning. Mary 
Ann Dolbingson, the wife of a weaver in Mile-end, fell down 
on the pavement in Keate-street, Commercial-street, and died 
in a few minutes. On a post-mortem examination being made, 
it was found that her stomach was almost empty. ‘The fifth 
inquest was on the body of a child nineteen days old, who died 
in the streets in its mother’s arms, while she was on her way to 
a shop to buy the child a hood. In each case the verdict was 
‘‘ Death from exposure to the cold.” 

The exhibition of the Society of Female Artists at the 
gallery in Conduit-street is of a composite kind, consisting as 
it does of water-colour drawings, of which the majority are 
original works and a small proportion copies, sketches in 
chalk, ink, and pastel, and oil paintings. Some of the best 
pictures in the collection are, as usual, fruit and flower pieces, 
and in this department of art Mrs. Withers, Mrs. Harrison, 
Miss Hill, Miss E. A. Manley, Miss Emma Walter, Miss 
Benson, and H. C. particularly excel. ‘‘A Primrose by a 
River’s Brim ” (10), by Mrs. Harrison ; ‘* Autumn” (54), by 
Miss E. Toulmin Smith ; ‘Plover and Snipe” (97), by Mrs. 
Withers ; ‘‘Flowers and Grapes” (125), by Miss Emma 
Walter; and ‘‘A Group of Heath from Nature” (213), by 
Miss Benson, may be mentioned as works of peculiar merit in 
this class. The landscapes are numerous, but of rather 
unequal merit. 

Tue Opsequirs or Mr. Prasopy.—The final obsequies of 
Mr. Peabody took place on the Sth, at Peabody, Massachus- 
sets. The remains were removed from the Peabody Institute, 
where they had lain in state since the 2nd instant, to the 
Congregational Church. Here, after the usual religious cere- 
monies, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop delivered an eloquent 
address, highly eulogistic of the virtues of the deceased. The 
remains were then borne to the Harmony-grove Cemetery, near 
the town, followed by the relatives, Prince Arthur and suite, 
Mr. Thornton (the British Minister), Admiral Farragut, 
Captain Commerell, and other British and American naval 
officers, the Governors of Maine and Massachussets, the 
officers of numerous educational institutions endowed by the 
deceased, and delegations from several State Legislatures and 
municipalities. The funeral procession comprised over 200 
carriages and 5,000 persons on foot. Prince Arthur departed 
in the afternoon for Montreal direct. 

ACCIDENTAL SUFFOCATION OF INFANTS.—An inquest has 
been held by Dr. Lankester at the Ashby Castle Tavern, 
Northampton-square, Clarkenwell, on the body of the male 
child of Charles James Jarman, an operative chemist, residing 
at 14, Upper Ashby-street, which was found dead in bed. It 
appeared that the child was only twenty days old, and from 
the statement of the mother she suckled it at a quarter to 
five in the morning, and was confident she left his nose and 
mouth uncovered as when she found him dead. The medical 
evidence could not distinctly say that death arose from suffo- 
cation in bed, as the right side of the heart was filled, 
probably from inflammatory disease of the lungs and side. 
The coroner said it would be very much better if mothers 
placed their young children in bassinets, instead of being in 
bed with them. It was astonishing the number of deaths of 
infants from suffocation. In one year he held inquests, on an 
average, on 100 such cases ; and taking the same number in 
other districts in the kingdom apart from his own, a return of 
3,000 would be the result. 


A Serious Cuarcx.—A porter in the India-office, named 
Charles Nobbs, was charged at Lambeth Police-court, on 
Monday, with having caused the death of a woman with 
whom he lived, named Louisa Ovary, by throwing her over 
Westminster-bridge on Saturday night. The man and woman 
were seen by two or three persons, between eight and nine 
o’clock, standing on the bridge, and the woman was seen sud- 
denly to rise onto the parapet and fall over into the water. 
The prisoner, who made no effort to save her, then ran away, 
but was stopped and given into custody. The prisoner said 
that the woman was excited with drink, and had several 
times refused to take his arm or go home. ‘‘ Near the Surrey 
end of the bridge,” he continued, ‘‘I said, ‘T'll race you over 
the bridge.’ We both ran, but 1 stopped after a short dis- 
tance. She passed by me a few yards, and at that moment 
I saw her feet in the air. I tried to catch hold of her clothes, 
but she was too far over the parapet. I heard her scream 
when in the water, and I ran onto the embankment to get 
assistance.” As the body has not been recovered, the prisoner 
was remanded, the magistrate agreeing to accept two good 
sureties in 190/. each. 


MARRIED Women’s Property.—At the opening of Parlia- 
ment, on Tuesday last week, Mr. Dodds, the Member for 
Stockton-upon-Tees, introduced the first notice of the session 
of distinct importance to ladies. The honourable Member 
gave notice that on the 22nd he would move for leave to in- 
troduce a Bill to facilitate the execution and acknowledgement 
of deeds by married women. Then, on Monday last, Mr. 
Raikes, in moving for leave to bring in a Bill to protect the 
property of married women, said every one felt that such 
property was not sufficiently protected, and that it was 
desirable some further safeguard should be given to the wife 
as against the husband. The fault found with previous 
measures on the subject was that they accomplished that 
object in a very modified and limited manner. The measure 
passed through that House last session, for instance, gave 
no secruity for the interest of the children of a marriage. In 
the present Bill he endeavoured to protect the property of 
married women, not only as regarded themselves, but with 
respect also to those who might come after them. The hus- 
band would, following the precedent in the courts of equity, 
be trustee of the wife’s property in the first instance, and, in 
the event of the wife being dissatisfied with him in that 
capacity, she might apply to a county court to appoint another 
trustee. With regard to the earnings of a wife, if she could 
show that in the preceding six months her earnings had gone 
to meet the family expenditure, she would be entitled to an 
order for protection, and if she obtained one she would from 
that time be treated as the holder of a separate estate, and in 
all respects asa femme sole. The Bill merely aimed at 
separating the interest of the husband and wife in cases where 
such a course was desirable, and left untouched proposals of a 
revolutionary character which might lead to endless discord 
and unhappiness in families. He hoped the House would 
allow the Bill to be introduced, so that it might be contrasted 
and considered with the other that would be brought forward 
on the same subject. 


Hotioway’s OINTMENT AND PILLs.—MODERN SCIENCE.—The 
time is not remote when all hereditary skin diseases were pro- 
nounced to be incurable, but happily for all such sufferers at the 
present day, the use of Holloway’s noble remedies will speedily 
dispel this discouraging delusion. Scrofulous sores, strumous 
affections and inflammations yield a ready obedience to the cooling 
rectifying properties of this Ointment and these justly esteemed 
Pills. Their accompanying directions will enable every one to 
apply these remedies to the best advantage. A main point in 
favour of using Holloway’s medicaments in constitutional com- 
laints lies in the fact of their pore to purify without interfering 
with established habits or weakeningfthe frame, 
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— ETTING THE FASHIONS. 
FM, or sR mae does not pay to set a 
COLE gy 1 WOO ashion so odd that nobo 
LEETE INNS al A rnatanobedy 
ae 2167 MONON SRS can understand it. Some very 
aA pay Ve HORS fashionable ladies in New Or- 
Waahee a Ry ALS 


leans hung a yellow ribbon on 
their door-knob, New Year’s- 
day, as an indication that they 
would receive calls. The callers 
didn’t come, and it was after- 
wards found that the ribbon 
had been considered a sign of 
small-pox. 7 

A TRUTHFUL CHARACTER.— 
A gentleman in Mayence gave 
his servant maid the following 
character the other day : ‘* The 
bearer has been in my house a 
year—minus eleven months. During that time she has shown 
herself diligent—at the house-door ; frugal—in work ; mind- 
ful—of herself ; prompt—in excuses ; friendly—towards men 3 
faithful—to her lovers ; and honest—when everything had 
vanished.” Wehave no doubt the services of this attractive 
creature have been in immense request wherever she has ex- 
hibited her wonderful certificate. 

Nove, Misstonary EFFORTS BY A LApy.—A young and 
pretty lady in New Orleans, U.S., has undertaken a novel 
missionary work, which is likely to expose her to criticism, 
though she is evidently sincerely in earnest. She is visiting 
the concert-saloons in that city for the purpose of reforming 
the habitués of those establishments. Her method is to singa 
few hymns at each place, accompanying herself on the piano, 
when she can obtain the use of one. 

Tux Names or Teas.—The meaning of the names given 
to some of our tea brands may not be generally known. 
‘‘Hyson” means ‘‘before the rains,” that is, early in the 
spring ; hence it is often called ‘‘ Young Hyson.” ‘‘ Hyson 
Skin” is composed of the refuse of other kinds, the native 
term for which is ‘‘ tea skins.” ‘‘ Bohea” is the name of the 
hills in the region in which it is collected. ‘‘Pecoe,” or 
‘‘Pecco,” means white hairs, the down of tender leaves. 
‘‘Pouchong” means folded plant ; ‘‘Souchong,” small plant. 
«Twankey ” is the name of a small river in the region from 
whence it is brought. ‘‘Congo” is from a term signifying 
labour, from the care required in its preparation. 

REMARKABLE NEEDLES.—There are two very curious needles 
in the world. One is in the possession of the King of 
Prussia. He was recently visiting a needle manufactory in 
his kingdom, when the workman whose business it is to bore 
the eyes in the needles asked for a hair from the monarch’s 
head. It was readily given, and witha smile. He placed it 
at once under the boring machine, made a hole in it with 
the greatest care, furnished it with a thread, and then handed 
the singular needle to the astonished King. Queen Victoria 
has a second curious needle, on which, though very small, 
scenes in the life of the Queen are represented in relief, but so 
finely cut and so small that it requires a magnifying glass to 
see them. The Victoria needle can, moreover, be opened ; it 
contains a number of needles of smaller size, which are equally 
adorned with scenes in relief. 

An incident of a serio-comic nature, which has just taken 
place at Flessingue, deserves to be recorded. The wife of a 
working man resolved to cure her husband of drunkenness by 
hanging him, a very simple and effective process. One night 
he reached his home much less elevated than usual, and went 
to bed as usual; in a few minutes he felt his wife put a rope 
round his neck, and pass it over a beam, going immediately 
after upstairs to hoist him up. The man immediately slipped 
the noose off and fastened it to a stove, and when the woman 
began to pull, it went up with a tremendous clatter. The 
woman, without desiring to witness the success of her efforts, 
rushed off to the authorities, and informed them that her hus- 
band had committed suicide. When the police arrived at the 
house they found the man lying down and smoking his pipe. 
He immediately arose and gave his wife into custody for 
attempting to murder him ! 


MATRIMONY IN AMERICA.—Matrimonial matters in America 
are daily becoming more and more curious and strange ; and 
one of the most curious recently transpired in a certain town 
of Ohio. A widow lady, who was a Spiritualist, became con- 
vinced that her affinity was the spirit of a gentleman who had 
been dead two years. She sought counsel of a medium, who 
advised her to be united to the deceased in wedlock. So the 
lady made all due preparations such as brides are wont to 
make, and at an appointed time appeared at the house of the 
medium in bridal attire. She was placed in ‘‘communica- 
tion” with the spirit of the departed, the ceremony was per- 
formed, and the two pronounced ‘‘man and wife ;” after 
which the bride returned to her own residence, where she re- 
ceived the congratulations of friends, and a sumptuous repast 
was served in honour of the event ! 

Australian CookED Murtron.—There have been three 
methods by which Australian meat has been prepared for our 
markets. First, the meat was sent in an uncooked state, 
but as it was preserved by chemical means the flesh was 
tainted, and could scarcely be enjoyed even by the poorest of 
our countrymen. The second method was one in which the ~ 
meat was preserved in melted fat, and this was certainly 
wholesome and untainted on its arrival here, but has not yet 
become popular. The third method is onc in which the meat 
is cooked before shipment, and there are many signs that this 
will be most generally adopted. Indeed, recent advices from 
Australia show that at various points along the coast-line of 
Victoria, New South Wales, and Queensland a new industry 
is springing up, and that the object is to supply our markets 
with cooked meat. No more than two years have passed 
since this business began, but so rapidly has it been developed 
that one company alone has lately exported 287,000lb. in 
three weeks, and is prepared to do this almost continuously. 
After killing the meat is cut up into quantities which, when 
cooked, will weigh say four or six pounds, and is then put 
into shallow tin cans. A lid, in the centre of which is asmall 
hole, is soldered on the can, and when a sufficient quantity, 
say from one to two hundred, of the tins are placed in orderly 
rows in the cooking place, instead of merely boiling in water, 
these tins are placed in chloride of calcium, by which means 
greater heat is obtained and the cooking more perfectly ac- 
complished. As the cooking is accomplished the small holes 
in abe lids are filled, and so the vessei becomes hermetically 
sealed. 


“ After thoroughly testing it, I believe your Vegetable Pain Killer 
to be the best medicine for diarrhcea I have ever known. It speedil 
relieves the patient of all unpleasant symptoms without any nO 
or causing constipation. I consider it a most valuable family mee = 
cine, and would not willingly be without it.—»- aad 
Surrey Chambers, Strand, July 10, 1869.—To P. D. & Son, 
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EFINE the difference in meaning 
between experimental philosophy and 
natural philosophy,” said a school- 
mistress, not long since, to one of the 
most forward of her pupils. ‘‘ Why, 
Miss,” replied the girl ‘ experimental 
philosophy is our asking you to give us 
, 2 half-holiday, and natural philosophy is 
fq’ your saying, ‘Don’t you wish you may 
vy get it?’” 

Young folks grow most when in love. 
sighs wonderfully. 

Why is a hall-door porter the greatest rascal in the universe ? 
Because he is continually taking people in. 

Fa‘‘Is your master at home?” ‘‘ No, Sir; he’s out.” 
‘‘ Mistress at home?” ‘‘ No, Sir; she’s out.” ‘Then [’]] 
step in and sit by the fire.” ‘‘ That’s out too.” 

A gentleman observing that he had fallen asleep during a 
sermon preached by a bishop, a wag remarked “ that it must 
have been Bishop the composer.” 

Mrs. Partington has been reading the health officers’ weekly 
reports, and thinks ‘‘ total” must be an awfully malignant 
disease, since as many die of it as all the rest put together. 

‘* What makes the milk so warm?” said Betty, to the milk- 
woman, when she brought her pails to the door one morning. 
* Please, mum, the pump-handle is broke, and missus took 
the water from the biler.” 

‘¢ You never saw such a happy lot of people as we had here 
yesterday,” said a landlady in Indiana, to a newly-arrived 
guest; ‘‘there were thirteen couples of ’em.” ‘* What 
thirteen couples just married?” ‘‘Oh no, Sir, thirteen 
couples just divorced !” 

Soon after the death of the poet Wordsworth, a man met a 
farmer of the neighbourhood, and said to him, ‘‘ You have 
had a great loss.” ‘What loss?” ‘*Why, you have lost the 
great poet.” ‘‘Oh, ay,” said the farmer, ‘‘he is dead ; but 
ah hev no doubt t’ wife will carry on t’ business, and mak it 
as profitable as ivver it was.” 


FFECTIVE MOONLIGHT VIEWS, 
Chinese Costume, and a variety of pretty little 
Figures and Groups. A capital set for the Scrap-book. 
Post free 28 stamps. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
RONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 
HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 


is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases, 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street. London, W.C. 


It increases their 
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_An old toper started home one night from ‘up town,” in 
his norma condition, with a turkey he had obtained for a 
holiday dinner. He found the road very rough, and fell 
several times over all sorts of obstructions in the path. Each 
time he fell he dropped the turkey, but contrived to pick it 
up again. On entering his house he steadied himself as well 
as he was able, and said to his wife, ‘‘Here, wifey, I’ve got 
leven turkeys for you.” ‘* Eleven turkeys! What do you 
mean? ‘There is only one.” ‘‘ There must be ‘leven turkeys, 
wifey, for I fell down ’leven times, and eyery time I found a 
turkey.” 

A WIDOW ‘‘YOUNG IN HER WEEDS.” 

Her shawl was as sable as night, 

Andher gloves were as dark as her shaw]; 
And her jewels, that flashed in the night, 

Were black as a funeral pall. 
Her robe had the hue of the rest 

(How nicely it fitted her shape !), 
And the grief that was heaving her breast 

Boiled over the billows of crape. 
I couldn’t help thinking the beauty, 

In mourning the loved and the lost, 
Was doing her conjugal duty 

Entirely regardless of cost. 


OLD RHYMES RE-WRITTEN. 
Lads and Lasses. 
Boys and girls now never play, 
That all belongs to another day. 

- They flirt and quiz and go to the ball, 
Or lounge in opera-box or stall. . 
They mount the ladder and think it fine 
With all the big quality-folks to dine. 

Belle Bell. 
Poor Miss Bell 
Is not very well. 
What makes her go ? 
A runaway beau— 
Was not he a naughty man 
His heels to show ? 


(From Punch.) 


New Boox.—As Grave as a Judge is He. By the Author 
of As Red as a Rose is She. 
TrueE.—A thorough holiday for a man of business ought not 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES, 


IHLANG IHLANG, VANDA, JOCKEY-CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE,:and other 


sweet Perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. 


RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE and GLYCERINE, the best Preparation for the Hair, 1s. 6d., 


23. 6d., and 5s. 
RIMMEUL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and Is. 
RIMMEL’S FAR-FAMED TOILET VINEGAR, Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
MUSICAL ALBUMS, SCENT CASES, &c., from One Guinea. 
SCENT CASES (Fancy Wood, Leather, Velvet, &c.),from 5s. 


FLORAL CRACKERS, containing beautiful Scented Flowers, 5s. 6d. per dozen. 
ROSEWATER CRACKERS, Qs. per dozen. 


SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d. ; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d. ; Grouped Flowers, 


COSTUME CRACKERS, 38s. 6d. per dozen. 


6s. 6d. 
PERFUME LAMPS, Painted Glass or China (an elegant present), 5s. 


EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from 1s. to 11. 1s. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, STRAND ; 128, REGENT SfREET; anv 24, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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to be marked in his calendar as a Red Letter-day, b 
Unread Letter-day. FGAy, Pub as an 
Sentiment for a niggardly host.—‘ Drink to me, only with 
thine eyes.” 
The Odour of Sanctity.—Pot-pourri, 


A SONG ON FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
The rights of Woman who demand 
Those women are but few ; ; 
The greater part had rather stand 
Exactly as they do. 


Beauty has claims for which she fights 
At ease, with winning arms ; 

The women who want Woman’s rights 
Want, mostly, Woman’s charms, 


(From Fun.) 


AN APPROPRIATE PRESENT.—The ‘Ink Extractor ” ig ad- 
vertised. Who will, in charity, forward a supply to Mrs. H 
B. Stowe ? : 

Down "DERRY-Down.—The most advanced advocate of 
Wwoman’s rights will probably hear with surprise that there is 
a ’Derry-made member of the House of Commons, 


Hirths, Marciages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each.] 


BIRTHS. 


On the 13th inst, at 61, Welbeck-street, Ca ish- 
Thorowgood, of a daughter. ? Nr Etee sauare, the wife of J. C. 
On the 13th inst, at Forest-hill, the wife of Mr. H. Townsend, of a son 


MARRIAGE. 


On the 10th inst, at Roundhay Church, Yorkshire, by th i 
incumbent of St. George's, Worcester, uncle of the bride, aes Paris, M.A, 
M.A., chaplain of Sarawak, Borneo, eldest son of Captain Kemp, Caval Stale 
to Hellen Hobbes, third daughter of the Rey. Thomas Davis, M, AS Vicar of 


Roundhay. 
DEATHS. 
On the 11th inst, Mr. Franklin Joseph Baker, of Hounslow, in his forty-second 


year. 
On the 12th inst, at Richmond, Surrey, Dorothy, widow of the Right 

J. Blomfield, D.D., formerly Bishop of London, in her seventy-seaenthy eae e. 
On the 14th inst. Mary Ann, wife of J. Matthews, Esq., of 26, Wimpole-street, 

aged seventy. — , 4 
On the 13th inst, at 40, Elgin-crescent, Kensington-park, Jane, wife of W. 


Mundy, Esq. 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 


ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 


Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Lixp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.’ 


Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: « 1 have 
benefited much from the use of them,” 


Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micnarn, Costa writes: ‘Iam 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency, 


Testimonial 4,126.—ArcuBisuorp Manning writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” 


*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 


Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
8. 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London; and all Chemists. 


RIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 


“‘ Improvements and eneral excellence.” 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


“ Thi hani: i taneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
in paceal Geer este ° .. It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


“|. . The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for 
So important an mproyement is of the utmostinterest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 


“||. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 


PATENTED THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
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“VOWEL” A, 


approaches perfection than any arrangement which has precededit. . . . We were much struck with the power posseased 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s tusteametita to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed... . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these. 


=-The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


“WOWEL” A. The best Family size w+ 
wash 12 shirts, or other articles of about the same 
bulk, in from 10 to 15 minutes, with half the labour 
and half the soap required in hand washing, and with 
less than half the wear and tear to the clothes. Pricx 
£3 10s.; with India Rubber Wringer, 25s. or 
42s, extra. 

“TOWEL” E combines Washing, Wringing, 
and Mangling; Price £8 8s, The most useful 
of all Domestic Machines. 

Larger sizes fur Family Mausions, Hotels, Schools, 
Institutions, and Public Laundries, for Hand and 
Steam Power, may be seen at our Show Rooms. 

We have Ten Volumes comprising many thousands 
of unsolicited letters of approval from all parts of the 
world which intending purchasers may inspect, 


BRADFORD’S PATENT “VOWEL” WASHING 


MACHINE, 


“VOWEL” E. 
Catalogues of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings Free by Post. 


Tips seme’ | THOMAS BRADFORD & Co., 63, Fleet Street, London. 
MANCHESTER AND DUBLIN. 


TO LADIES. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORIES—1 1o 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 
AND 8, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


Patent Kid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wy 4 . Wheeler ed Co.’s 
6 Jb GLOVES, 

dase 

PATENT 


Have been celebrated for he!fa 
TRADE MARK, 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
OITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


century gD eottaty of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 5 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4a. 8d. All Gloves post free. } 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 33. 
Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Ladies and Gentlemen’s Russian Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. per Pair 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA, 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE COlIL CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and perrectLy smoorg, 55s.each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 


CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. F 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST snoune FROM OBSERVATION 


STACEY & CO., 
HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


BENSON’S|BENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES 


GOLD.....-£10 10s, .. £15 15s. .. £21 0s. .. £30 0s. .. £350 .. £45 Os. 


KEYLESS |FOR INVALIDS, THE NERVOUS, & TRAVELLERS. 


SIL/ER....£5 5s. .. £8 8s. .. £12 12s. .. £18 18s. .. £21 Os. .. £30 


WATCHES|; ypGATE HILL & OLD BOND STREET. 


nl AGES Ue a OS a tTnvalid Cot fie tp es 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent No!seLEss WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application t 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIA LONDON, E.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 15, Te BEL, erry FINE RICH Ra TEA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free, 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Marset 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards,—Phillips & Co. have no Agents, : 


Sugars at Market Prices, 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PE. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Saie or 


Hire. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1870. | 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


BLArR’s GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TROSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 

HE material of which these are made is 
T recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and permanent Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, 

CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HEMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Tamar (unlike pills and the usual purgatives ) is agreeable to taxe, and never produces 
trritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 
And Sold by Messrs. BARcLAy & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s, 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 9d. 


“A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE!” 
DUNN’S 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 


“I think I can confidently assert that DUNN’S Essence of Coffee is the only one which has 
stood ground; all other attempts, for some reason or other, have hitherto proved failures, and 
eventually have been abandoned.” 


Extract from the Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis, by 
A. NORMANDY, M.D. 


DANIEL DUNN was the Inventor and First Manufacturer of ** Essence of Coffee.” 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. and 2s, each. 


TRADE MARK. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DUNN & HEWETTS 
PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


& SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 
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FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d. 
DESSERT ditto, 13s. TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d.-per 
dozen. 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s. 


SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes, 
from 84s. the Set. 


CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d. 
Trarors, from 8s, 6d. 


FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s. 


FISH KNIVES, from 35s. per dozen, in Maho- 
gany Box. 


DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 4 . 6d, per 


CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d, 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 


Quality Guaranteed. 


98, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Pricr’s 
Rep Currant anp Frencu Roser Lozencss.—Testt- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
remarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour-street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Woodand Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of Houre- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Printa, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken, 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist B.rkenhead. 
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SATE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHFUL NUR 


M 


(ALL RIGHTS PROTECT 


PERRET T, 


J. 


IMPORTANT 


Specially Approved by Eminent Professional and Practical Authorities, 


OST 


TURE OF INFANTS. 


INVENTION, 


ED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


SOLE PATENTEE. 


“TOE MAMMA” INFANT'S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


Which, from its unequalled properties of Simplicity, Convenience, 
at once commend itself to Mothers, 


previously introduced, and must 


ITS CONSTRUCTION 
THE MOST SIMPLE. 


“THE MAMMA” INFANT'S 


and Comfort, is incomparably superior to any substitute 
and to all entrusted with the care of Infants, 


GAUNLVN OL LSHUVGN AHL 
NOILOV SLI 


(PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


Is the only one ever invented that supplies all the benefits derived from Nature itself, and thus overcomes the repuy nance which sometimes renders it impossible to induce an Infant toj,take its food from a Bottle,] in, conse 


quence of its missing the natural form, warmth, and } 


The elastic part of this Bottle being moulded from Nature, the Infant is at once attracted by it, and may be nursed with it from birth with the utmost ease ; 


obtaining a healthy and suitable wet nurse. 
Its perfect safety in use is one of its distinctive 


jliant elasticity of the Breast. 


characteristics. 


thus avoiding the difficulty and expensef often exper ence in 


In the first place, the danger of the Nipple coming off and choking the Infant—a mishap which has occurred not unfrequently—is avoided. Secondly, 


there being no tubes requiring brushes to cleanse them, the painful, irritating, and even fatal effects sometimes caused by bristles dropping from the brush into the tube, and passing thence into the Infant’s throat, re lkewise 


effectually precluded. 


The Stopper of this Bottle is supplied with a valve identical in its action to the valve of the human heart, which enables the In fant to take its food with the greatest ease, and at the same time (not allowing more] air to 
enter the Bottle than is necessary) prevents the food from running out, no matter in what position the Bottle may be placed. 


From the extremely simple construction of this 


unique Bottle, it can be kept constantly sweet and clean without the slightest trouble. 


Ladies when nursing will, by cutting off the inner ring, find the Elastic Part form an admirable shield, 


Upon these grounds the Patentce respectfully submits that 


“THE MAMMA” INFANT'S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


Possesses qualities wholly unapproached for efficacy in nurturing Infants in a safe, convenient, comfortable, and salutary manner; and! in this representation he is fortified, as already stated, by eminent and emphatically 


expressed opinions, which pronounce it an admirable 


and healthful substitute for Nature’s Nursing. 
———— 


DIRECTIONS FOR CLEANSING THE BOTTLE.—Remoyve the Elastic Band ; take off the Breast ; remove the Glass Tube and wash it out; turn the Breast inside out; wash it in either cold or warm water. The whole can 


be thoroughly cleansed in less than a minute. 


*,* In cleansing this Bottle, it affords the peculiar advantage, over all others, of conveniently admitting the hand inside it. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
SPARE BOTTLES, BREASTS, AND TUBES SUPPLIED SEPARATELY. 


E.C, 


Sold by all Chemists and Druggists; and by J. PERRETT (Patentee), at 35c, King Street, Cheapside, London, 
BE CAREFUL TO SHE THAT THE NAME IS ON EACH BOTTLE AND BREAST. 


te 
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BE. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON. 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES, 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 1N THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA GLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
much under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto. <A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS for 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use 
Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
68, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


OOL REPS, SERGES, and PLAIDS, 
in all the new colours, at 8s. 9d., 10s, 9d., and 14s. 9d. 
the full Dress, enriched with silk, at 18s. 9d. and 28s. 9d. 
Not to be equalled. 
HARVEY and CO., 
Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ELVETEEN for Dresses, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like. Sacrificed at 
2s. 6d. per Yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ees CH MERINOS, in beautiful 
Colours. Several cases of Black*and 50 pieces of the 
ashionable shades of red just opened, all double width, 
nd of the finest quality, at 2s. per yard; not to be 
qualled anywhere. Patterns sent. 

HARVEY and CO., 


LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, at 3s. 64d. per yard, Japanese Silks, the German 
make, richest in quality of silk, really wears well, at 2s. 64d, 
per yard, not to be equalled. Richest Black Moirés, yard 
wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OF¥ 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHILWIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


[FEET ORE CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820, Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
cherter-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 


connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


i EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
yalue—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

nd their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 

Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 

Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 

London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name 


TRS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
\ street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


| AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief. 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
eines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


“ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 
HAND - SEWING MACHINE. 


THE 


{ 


ROYAL 
ANCHOR J4ZZA% 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
being to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 
and mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly successful, the ‘*ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO,, 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anpD DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


FOR CHILDRENS DIRT. 


ROWN AND POLSON were the 
first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character. 


The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 
between cheap qualities bearing a false 
name and Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, 
which is prepared solely from Maize— 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, 22.3.2 
“THE SIMPSON” 


NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
Is simple, easily worked and understood, and almost noiseless. 


A REALLY GOOD AND TRUE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
PRICE £6. 


Pamphlets, with samples of work, sent on application. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANUFACTORY : MAXWELL STREET, GLASGOW. 


Paris, 1867. Dublin, 1865. 


“f 


The Parcels 
only House in and Patterns free 
England to any part 


of the 
United Kingdom 


for exclusive Sale of 


STREET, 


DUBLIN ADDRESS —7 anp 8, EUSTACE 


OLMAN’S 
ORN-FLOUR 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &e., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. , 
“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CorMAn’s as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
“T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food. 


Sold by Family Grocers, dc., in 1lb., $1b., & f 1b. Packets. 
J. anv J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE. 
| amden-town; BEVILLE and CO., Oxford-street ; and other STOCKS, 


REMAINS of BODEN and PRATT, Cz ; 
in the following Departments :— 


SILKS, DRESSES, DRAPERY, LINENS, TRIMMINGS, HABERDASHERY. 


" . 7 LACE, &c 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, UNDERCLOTHING, MANTLES, FURS, eres 
Amounting to over £15,000. ALL TO BE SOLD AT A REDUCTION OF 30 PER CENT. 


Large accumulation of Odd Lots and Remnants of the abore, in useful Lengths, at 50 per Cent. Reduction and 
upwards. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
537, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


534 To 
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MOURNING DRESS, Full Length 


ONE \GUINEA AND A HALF—Black Janu 


Cord; wears remarkably well—will not spot nor chang 
colour when washed. 


Messrs. JAY particularly recommend it for economies 
Mourning wear. 


247, 249, any 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S, 


A MANUAL OF WOOD CARVING 
containing upwards of 130 Original and. Selected De- 
signs for the Guidance of Amateurs, and imparting all 
necessary information to Beginners in this useful Art. By 
W. Bemrosz, Jun.; with Introduction by Liewevtrnw 
Jewitt, F.S.A., &., &., &c. Sixth Edition. Crown 4to 
cloth, 5s. 


RET CUTTING and PERFORATED 
CARVING, with Practical Instructions. By W. Bem- 
RosxE, Jun., Author of ‘Manual of Wood Carving.” With 
54 Designs suitable for every description of useful and 
ornamental articles of Furniture and Ornament, with 
Practical Instructions in this pleasing Art. Third Edition. 
Demy 4to, naatly bound in cloth. Price 5s. 
New Designs in Fret Cutting are being continually 
brought out, a complete list of which will be forwarded 
on application. 


BEMROSE’S GUIDE TO FRET CUT- 
7 TING AND WOOD CARVING, being a List of 
ools and their Uses, post free for one stamp. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster-row. 


DECAYED TESTH, 


When stopped with pure white ENAMELINSE, become 
thoroughly useful. It only requires softening in hot water 
and sets as hard as steel, arresting further decay. A packet 
for six teeth sent with full directions post free for twelve 
stamps, by S. T. COCKING, Chemist, Sittingbourne, Kent 
or from any Chemist through Barclay’s or N ewberry’s, ¢ 


———— Ee ad 
[HE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho- 


_ Square. Established 1842, for the? reception of 
Patients from all parts of the United Kingdom ana the 
Colonies. 

The Committee APPEAL for CONTRIBUTIONS, that 
they may maintain the efficiency of this National Institu- 
tion. t Every bed is occupied in the Free Department of the 
Hospital, and many Patients are waiting for admission. 
The New Wing is now open for the reception of gentle- 
women, who, by a payment of One Guinea a-week, can 
obtain all the advantages of Hospital treatment, combined 
with the privacy and comfort of home. 

Donations (either to the General or to the Buildi 

: t a ing Fund 
Hos oe thankfully received by Messrs, Barclay, Bevan mat 

o. ; Messrs. Ransom and Co. 3 or by the Secretary. t 
Hospital, from 10 till 5. ce 


HENRY B. INGRAM, Sec. 


ee a eae 
(OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
; Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. _ 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule: yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire N 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late i 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five misutes ag 
annoyance, no trouble—also pri Q) 
enas prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 6s, 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d. ; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra, 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
TRO Se sO Din) @Gr Ag 


By the use of this, the most simple, s y, 
cessfulagent, after an experience of Speier i Saree 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu. 
nity from pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless adaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide “Lancet,” ‘ British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B. L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confident] 
relied on. All loose teeth are permanently fastened ae 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, ‘‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free. 
Established 1820,— At only addresses, 312, REGENT. 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE. 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office).} 
He 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL’S 
WEE EIMADE. Bioio ns: 


Ladies’ Kid Elasti¢ Boots, 16s. 6d. Gentlemen’s Elasti 
Boots for Walking or Dress, 21s, ae 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 

192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, w. 
ee Sn 
PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 

the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 
(THE AGENORIA HAND SEWING 


MACHINE, £4 4s. 
TrEADLE Macuines 


Excelsior .. £6 6 0 
Britannia from 616 0 
Elliptic, from 7 0 0 
Willcoxand Gibbs8 0 0 
Belgravia ,, 715 0 
Howe(Elias. jun.)8 0 0 
Grover & Baker 9 0 0 
Alexandra ,, 9 00 
Wanzer,. ,, 900 
Lion 7" “es 900 
Florence ou 

0 


pr 
eeler&Wilsonl0 0 
~ Machines by all makers. 


S. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street. 


sri by W. J. Jounsoy, 121, Fleet-street ; and Published 
the Proprietor by E. Manrnonoven & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London.—February 19, 1870. 


